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Canadian Rate Bureau 
Recommended as Step 
To Aid Stabilization 


Would Help to Produce Peace 
Among Tariff, Non-Tariff and 
Mutual Cos. Is Claim 


SUGGEST NEW YORK METHOD 


Principle of Basic Rates With Cer- 
tain Latitude Advocated to 
Prevent Tariff War 














A rating bureau for Canadian fire and 
casualty companies has been recom- 
mended to produce peace among tariff, 
non-tariff and mutual companies and to 
lessen the possibility of a general rate 
war. One insurance man in Toronto is 
quoted as saying: 

“A crisis is approaching in the affairs 
of tariff companies for in spite of, not 
with, their large expenditures to main- 
tain valuable and efficient records and 
services for fire and casualty insurance 
generally and communities at large, the 
very expense of this indispensable ser- 
vice is the direct cause of their losing 
business year after year.” 

R. L. Stailing, vice-president Cana- 
dian Underwriters Association, address- 
ing recently the Ontario Fire & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Agents Association, 
warned of an approaching crisis that 
threatened either a rate war and even- 
tually government regulation of rates 
and commissions, or a strengthened as- 
sociation. But he also voiced what must 
be the sentiments of many tariff com- 
panies when he asked, “Cannot board 
and non-board companies reach a com- 
mon ground and unite for the best in- 
terests of themselves, their agents, the 
public and our country?” 

Added to these remarks comes a reso- 
lution from the Ontario Fire & Cas- 
ualty Agents Association to the effect 
that consideration be given to the es- 
tablishment of a rating bureau that 
would have a stabilizing effect upon the 
insurance business. 

Unequal Burden 
As one insurance man has expressed 
“The necessity for greater coopera- 
tion and fairer competition among all 
fire and casualty companies is obvious. 
But in spite of faults on both sides it 
is a rank injustice for tariff companies 
to have to shoulder the whole burden 
of maintaining certain necessary stand- 
ards in the business without due compen- 
sation for the services they render. If 
such a rating law as is in effect in the 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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When laying plans for some new business, remember that only 
3% of property owners carry rent or rental value coverage. How 
many of the 97% live in your community? Let our special agent 
show you how easy this line is to sell when properly presented. 


Lo ndon & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & as me aamee a LTD. + ORIENT 
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A Two Months Tool 


A follow-through of The Annual Message of Life In- 
surance is the contest to obtain human interest stories. 
That contest does not close until February 1, 1940, so we 
have two good months in which to secure the stories. The 
contest committee has made available a helpful booklet 
entitled, “Be a Reporter : Win a Cash Prize : Report a 
Story of Life Insurance in Action.” 


This booklet can do a two-way job. Apart from its 
primary use it has the advantage of being a valuable tool 
for warming up the cold approach. You can go to some 
prospect you would like to know, and say:— 


“Mr. Prospect, ordinarily when a life insurance man calls on 
you it is for the purpose of inducing you to trade some of your 
dollars for some of his life insurance. Today my purpose is quite 
different. I would like to trade some of our dollars for some of your 
information. You have probably observed situations where the ben- 
efits of life insurance have been especially helpful to some individual, 
some family, or some business or institution.” 


Hand him a copy of the booklet, go over its points 
briefly, urge him to enter a letter or statement in the con- 
test. When you return another time, you already know 
him and can talk insuring. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Presiden: 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





TNEC Head Denies 
Favoring Competition 
of U. S. On Insurance 


Monopoly Committee Against Gov- 
ernment Battling Private Enter- 
prise, He Says 


TEXT OF O’MAHONEY LETTER 


Read by George E. Allen Before 
Massachusetts Insurance Society 
on Tuesday Night in Boston 


Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of 
TNEC, has written a letter in which he 
denies that the monopoly committee fa- 
vors any scheme for governmental com- 
petition with the insurance industry; and 
particularly discusses the $250 death 
burial plan which E. C. Bronson, a rep- 
resentative of the Social Security Board, 
gave to SEC Chief Examiner Gesell at 
the insurance hearings in Washington, 
saying that Bronson’s appearance was 
as an individual and not in his official 
capacity. General opinion in life insur- 
ance was that burial plan scheme was 
devised to compete with Industrial life 
insurance. 

The O’Mahoney letter was read by 
George E. Allen before the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Society banquet in honor 
of Governor Saltonstall Tuesday night in 
Boston. It had been addressed to Mr. 
Allen, who is vice-president of the Home 
(Fire) Insurance Co., and who has been 
temporarily loaned to the Administration 
where he is Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. The letter follows 

“Dear George: Thanks for your in- 
quiry with respect to the insurance study 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and particularly for your ex- 
pression of disbelief in unfounded re- 
ports which have recently become cur- 
rent in insurance circles with respect to 
the purposes of the committee. I am 
glad to learn that you are to address 
the Massachusetts Insurance Society at 
its annual dinner to Governor Salton- 
stall at Boston on November 21, and I 
am most happy to authorize you to say 
on my behalf that there isn’t the slight- 
est basis for the intimations appearing 
in certain insurance journals that the 
committee, or any member of its staff, 
1S promoting any scheme for govern- 
mental competition with the insurance 
industry. 


Appearance of E. C. Bronson 


“This story resulted from the fact that 
Mr. E. C. Bronson, an actuary employed 
by the Social Security Board, was called 
recently by the committee to give opin- 
ion testimony on the costyof Industrial 
insurance. It was recognized by the 
staff of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, which has conducted the insur- 
ance study, that Industrial insurance 
cannot be justly compared with Ordi- 
nary insurance in the matter of cost, 
particularly since they are intended to 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Canada Life e 


Celebrates Fiftieth 


nniversary in the United States 


Canada Life celebrates its fiftieth an- 
niversary in the United States this 
month. It was in the 1840's that the 
company sold its first policy in the Do- 
minion and it was not until 1889 that it 
decided to enter the United States and 
open an office in Detroit. 

The success of this venture, the first 
attempted by a Canadian company, was 
followed by branches in Minnesota and 
Ohio in 1893; in Illinois, 1895; in Penn- 
sylvania, 1901; in Washington, 1901, and 
since then in New York, California, Ore- 
gon and Hawaii. 

Through the years the Canada Life’s 
high reputation has become well and fa- 
vorably known in these states and thou- 
sands of its outstanding citizens, includ- 
ing a President of the United States and 
other men high in public life, have 
shown their confidence in this Canadian 
company by becoming policyholders. 

Prominent United States executives 
also have taken an active part in the 
prosecution of the company’s business 
as members of the Canada Life board 
of directors. On this board today sits 
Arthur V. Davis of Pittsburgh, who is 
also chairman of the board of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America; a director of the 
Mellon National Bank and a director ot 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Also there is John Stuart of Chicago, 
president of The Quaker Oats Co 


U. S. Once Turned Down 


For half a century 
Life has done business in the United 
States as a “naturalized” company, so 
to speak. It might well have been even 
longer, for in 1855 the directors consid- 
ered a proposal to cross the border but 
rejected it because of differences in tech- 
nical legal requirements. As it is, the 
Michigan insurance report for 1890 re- 
fers to the Canada Life as “the first 
life insurance company organized under 
the laws of any foreign government 
which has ever been authorized to do 
business in Michigan.” 


now the Canada 


President’s Message 

In a special message to United States 
policyholders at this time, A. N. Mitch- 
ell, president of the Canada Life, says: 

“It is a tremendous task to individually 

contact many thousands of policyholders. 
But in this, the Canada Life’s fiftieth 
year in the United States, we are mak- 
ing a special effort to personally express 
to each of you our sincere appreciation 
of your continued confidence and good- 
will. 
_ “Your company has come to be noted 
for its staunchly conservative policy; for 
its emphasis on stability and security— 
words which for so many people have 
lost much of their true significance in 
recent years. Yet with that conserva- 
tism is blended the same _ progressive 
spirit which marked the days when the 
Canada Life was a pioneer in this busi- 
ness of life insurance, ninety-odd years 
ago. 

“It may seem trite to say 
Canada Life is your company. 
is true in a very real sense. Our hope 
is that you will indeed realize it and 
that you will let us know if there is 
any way in which you feel that your 
company may better serve you and your 
fellow policyholders.” 

Jubilee Booklet 

Commemorating this important mile- 
stone in the company’s history, a special 
booklet has been prepared outlining the 
advance of the company in the United 
States. It is entitled “Fifty Years of 
Service to United States Policyholders.” 

Revealing among other things the 
marked increase in business in force in 


that the 
Sut that 


the United States in recent years, the 
booklet states, in part: 

“We feel there is good reason to be 
proud of the record established by the 

Canada Life’s United States organiza- 
tion—an organization comprising hun- 
dreds of well qualified men and women 
who have been carefully selected and 
specially trained to provide thorough, 
efficient insurance service. It has built 
up what is really a company within a 
company. Today tens of thousands of 
Americans have over $240,000,000 of in- 
surance with the Canada Life. Among 
those policyholders are numbered men 
and women from all walks of life, rep- 
resenting the varied occupations and pro- 
fessions which contribute to the welfare 
of a great nation. They have included 
congressmen, senators, state governors, 
even a President. 

“Measured either by volume of insur- 
ance in force or by assets in the United 
States, the Canada Life’s American or- 
ganization alone rether from 
its business in other countries—is great- 
er than the individual total business of 
more than 250 of the companies which 
are active in the United States. 

“At the present time the amount of 
the United States business in force is 
almost five times the total for the whole 
company when the decision was made to 
expand southward. The $63,400,000 of as- 
sets invested in the United States are 
six times the company aggregate fifty 
vears ago. And since 1889 the Canada 
Life has paid to or accumulated for pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries in the United 
States more than $160,000,000. 

Assets in United States 

“Tt should be clearly understood that 
the Canada Life holds at all times within 
the United States, in the hands of rep- 
utable trustees approved by state au- 
thorities, assets well in excess of its 
liabilities to United States policyholders. 
These assets conform with the rigid in- 
vestment provisions of the insurance 
laws of the various states, including the 
stringent requirements under which the 
Canada Life is one of the fifty-eight 
life companies licensed by the New York 
Insurance Department. 

“The Company believes it may have 
justifiable pride in the character of its 
assets. To illustrate, we would direct 
vour attention to the list of securities 
held on deposit in the United States 
which is included in this booklet—not 
only in regard to their amount but also, 
and more particularly, as to quality. 

Three Way Diversification 

“Of fundamental importance in any in- 
stitution’s investment portfolio is diversi- 
fication, industrially and geographically 








—the same principle of spreading risks 
on which insurance itself is based. In 
this re spect policyholders in the Canada 
Life are in an exceptionally favored 
position. They have the additional pro- 
tection afforded by ‘three way’ diversi- 
fication. For the calibre and diversifica- 
tion of American securities is typical 
of investments in Great Britain and 
Canada as well. This means welcome 
additional security, particularly when 


MITCHELL 


economic or political conditions may tend 
to be unpredictable. 

“It is of interest that despite generally 
declining yields the average net rate of 
interest earned on all Canada Life assets 
in recent years has been established at a 
point slightly above 4%.” 

An Example of Service 

Truly, the Canada Life is a sample 
of service by insurance companies to 
policyholders. Since 1847 the Canada 
Life has paid to or accumulated for pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries more than 
$680,000,000—over $60,000,000 more than it 
has received in premiums. In more un- 
derstandable figures the company is pay- 
ing out in this way an average of more 
than two million dollars every month. 

The Canada Life has always valued 
strength and permanent success above 
mere growth in size. Despite this, how- 
ever, it ranks among the largest com- 
panies on the continent. Its policyhold- 


Better Business Bureau Has 
Chicago Counselor Interview 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is keeping close watch on Ira 
W. Wolfe of the Policyholders Research 
Institute, 10 South La Salle Street. The 
Chicago Better Business Bureau is too. 
The Policyholders Research Institute has 
run ads in neighborhood papers claiming 
to save its members 35% to 85% on all 
life insurance premiums and premiums 
for all kinds of insurance. It also ad- 
vertised that it helps cancel all policy 
loans and interest charges without losing 
insurance protection, and concludes: “We 
do not sell insurance. We represent no 
He is author of 


insurance companies.” 


an article saying “Not one policyholder 
in 100,000 actually knows the truth and 
condition of his insurance policies.” A 
series of articles he ran in North Shore 
Times has been discontinued by the 
paper. 

An interview between Wolfe and a 
representative of the Better Business 
Bureau terminated when Wolfe objected 
to the Bureau man’s questions with re- 
gard to the Institute’s activities and 
particularly objected to the Institute 
man’s secretary taking notes of the 
meeting. Associated with Wolfe is Irv- 
ing Hecht. 


ers have well over $800,000,000 of insur 
ance with the company and assets total 
almost $270,000,000. Every year since 
1847 the total asset figure has shown 
an increase over that for the previous 
year. In recent years surplus funds and 
special reserves have also increased sub- 
stantially, now amounting to well over 
$14,000,000. 
Older Than Dominion 

The Canada Life is twenty years older 
than the Dominion of Canada _ itself. 
November, 1846, saw a group of pioneer- 
ing young business men gathered in 
Hamilton, Ontario, to organize Canada’s 
first life insurance company. The first 
policy issued by the company was not 
until a full vear later, and not until 
April, 1849, was a charter finally granted 
by the legislature of Upper Canada. 

However, on August 21, 1847, officials 
of the company, the first application for 
incorporation rejected by an unconvinced 
and slightly amused government, decided 
to begin business without legislative ap- 
proval. This date appears on the first 
policv as that on which the company 
was “established” and is that which the 
comnany itself has come to recogniz¢ 
officially as its birthday. 

Began Like Lloyd’s 


Until a charter was finally granted 
business was apparently transacted along 
the lines which now make Llovd’s of 
London unique. Policy number one is- 
sued on the life of the companv’s first 
president, H. C. Baker, provides that 
“the stockholders shall not be liable be- 


vond the several amounts mentioned in 
the endorsement hereon.” From this one 
would gather that the various stockhold- 
ers subscribed a certain proportion of 
@ach risk and that each would be held 
responsible for that amount in the event 
of a claim. 
Present Directors 

Now entering its ninety-third years of 
business in Canada and its second half 
century in the United States, both events 
taking place this month, the Canada Life 
boasts of a strong executive and board 
of directors. President is A. N. Mitchell, 
while Leighton McCarthy, K.C., is chair- 
man of the board. Mr. McCarthy also 
is vice-president of Aluminum Limited, 
vice-president Union Carbide Co. of Can 


ada, Ltd., and a director of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. ; eee 
Vice-President of the Canada Life is 


E. R. Wood, LL.D., 
dent of the Central 
Savings Co., as well as 
of the National Trust Co. 
Bank of Commerce. 

Chairman of the 
board is Herbert C. 
president also of Toronto Savings & 
Loan Co., a director of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce and a director of the 
Canadian General Electric Co. 


who also is presi- 
Canada Loan & 
vice-president 
and Canadian 


company’s London 


Cox. Mr. Cox is 
g 


Other members of the Canada Life 
board include FE. G. Baker, president of 
Moore Corp., Limited: C. A. Bogert, 
chairman of the board. Dominion Bank; 
Arthur V. Davis of Pittsburgh, whose 
connections have heen mentioned else- 
where: Aime Geoffrion, K.C., B.C.L. of 


aidlaw, secretary 
Lumber Co.; 
Bank of Nova 
LL.D., director 


Charles Stew- 


Montreal; R. A. I 
treasurer of the Laidlaw 
. A. McLeod, president, 
Scotia; W. E. Rundle, 

National Trust Co.; Hon. 
art, P.C.; Tohn Stuart of Chicago, pres 
ident, Quaker Oats Co.; W. N.. Tilley, 
K.C., director Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Bank of Montreal; Rt. Hon 
Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., chairman 
of the board, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Trust Co. 
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Strong Opposition To 
Licensing Advisers 


BAR TO FIGHT “COUNSELLORS” 


Piper Committee Massing Develops Gen- 
eral Opposition to Creating New 
Profession; Siegel, Gilbert Heard 
Strong opposition to any recognition 
licensing or otherwise of lite insur- 
“counsellors” was registered at the 
devoted to this subject last week 
York City by the Piper Joint 
Legislative Committee. The general in- 
terest was reflected in a record attend- 
ance which packed the hearing room in 
the New York State Building with near- 
ly a hundred people standing around the 
walls. Many well known insurance men 

attended. 
Unexpected was the appearance of for- 


by 
ance 
hearing 


in New 


mer State Senator Irving J. Joseph, 
chairman of the State Legislative Com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, who made a vigorous state- 
ment on the use of the word “counsel- 
lors” by the insurance advisers. Defi- 
nite opposition was also registered 
against creating a profession out of in- 
surance counsellors by licensing them 
as advocated by Morris H. Siegel in a 
pr yposed bill, a copy of which he gave 


the committee. 


As Chairman R. Foster Piper stated at 


the opening of the hearing, the question 
before the committee was whether there 
should be some regulation by statute of 
insurance advisers. Only two in this 
classification were heard, Mr. Siegel and 
David Gilbert of The Gilbert & Sullivan 


Philadelphia. 

Many Against Recognizing Advisers 
Against 
law appeared Albert 
the New York State Life Underwriters 
\ssociation; Samuel Roth, agent and 
head of the Metropolitan agents’ union; 
James H. Durkin of the United Office 
& Professional Workers (C.I.0.) Union, 
and Morris Kramer, insurance editor ot 
the Jewish paper, The Day. The com- 
mittee also heard a Mrs. Ackerman, who 
told of her experience with a counsellor 


Organization, 


advisers by 
Hirst, counsel for 


recognizing the 


who demanded a substantial fee but, she 
stated, performed no service in return. 
She said she had to borrow from a 


finance 
charge. 

Turning 
commiuttec 


company to pay $60 preliminary 


to Siegel while addressing the 
Senator Joseph said: “Let me 
say now, Mr. Siegel, the New York 
County Lawyers Association will do 
everything in its power to prevent the 
use of the word ‘counsellor... We won't 
stand for the of that word. The 
public is misled. We will object to 
everyone who is not an attorney-at-law 
using the name ‘counsellor. We are 
opposed to licensing collection agencies 
or any other body of men creating a 
new profession which is making the line 
so close to practicing law we don’t know 
where we are going to stop.” 
Continuing, Senato 
‘There is a serious situation there that 
has to be overcome. The companies 
should start cleaning house themselves 
because many of their ag do give 
advice which is improper and has caused 
the insurance companies, large and small, 
to fall into a certain amount of disre 
pute. Insurance companies should pay 
some heed in the future to these acts 
I hope in this case, after careful study, 
that this matter will be settled entirely 
in the interest of the public irrespective 
of whether the insurance counsellor is 
a racket.’ 


use 


Joseph said: 


rents 


“Advice” 

New York State 
Underwriters Association, Albert 
Hirst spoke at length in opposition to 
nizing insurance advisers through 
licensing. He spoke sarcastically of the 
quality of advice that could given to 
thousands of people by a few consult- 
ants. Taking Sic own statement of 
the number of cases handled by his office 


Hirst on Character of 


As attornev for the 


recog 


gel’s 


Mr. Hirst said: “I was impressed that 
one of these counsellors handles 30,000 
cases a year. I find by division that 
that would be 2,500 cases a month | 
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\ testimonial dinner was given for 
Cyrus T. Steven, advertising manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life, by his associates 


upon his completion of twenty-five years 
with the company. He was presented 
with a leather-bound volume containing 
over 200 congratulatory messages from 
home office friends, members of the field 
organization, the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and other friends. D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president and agency man- 
ager, made the presentation. 

Mr. Steven joined the Phoenix Mutual 
after his graduation from Trinity 
College in 1914. After gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the technical side of 
the business in various departments, he 


soon 


in 1924 


department 
later was advanced to 
head of the advertising and publicity de- 


the 
short 


joined 
and 


agency 
time 


partment. In 1935 he was appointed ad- 


vertising manager and made an officer 
of the company. 
One of the outstanding men in life 


insurance advertising, Mr. Steven was a 
charter member of the Life Advertisers 
\ssociation and was president of that 
group in 1938. He also has taken a 
leading part in the planning of Life In- 
surance Week, and later the Annual 
Message of Life Insurance, ever since 
that movement was started. Last year 
he served as a member of the executive 
and publicity committees. 





that that would make 100 cases a 
As the same man under oath swore 
three former agents constitute his 
department, | find that each 
has to deal with thirty-three 
affairs a day and assuming a 
day of eight hours | found that 
can devote fifteen minutes to 
each case. The chairman, I believe, is 
an attorney and | understand he is a 
good and efficient attorney. I can’t dis- 
of a will or any matter of similar 
importance in fifteen minutes and | have 
a notion that lots of the other lawyers 
in this room would take more time than 
that.” 

Stumbled Onto “Advising” Business 

Siegel was first to be heard by the 
committee starting with the launching 
of his work as an adviser. He explained 
that he had been an agent for the Met- 
ropolitan Life, had been requested tu 
resign and later had a license with the 
Prudential Ordinary department and also 
the Fidelity Mutual. In the Spring of 
1935 he tried to get on some New York 
radio station with a short educational 
talk on insurance but was unsuccessful 
until he approached a small station in 
the Bronx—WBNX. This station 
cepted Siegel’s offer for a brief sus- 
taining time period. For the first three 
or tour months his talk on educational 
features of life insurance produced no 
response either by letter or call at the 
studio. Then he mentioned for the first 
time something about Industrial life in- 
surance policies. There was an imme 
diate response by both calls and letter 
and, Siegel stated, within three months 
WBNX had to up a special office 


at the studio for policyholders who came 


find 
day. 
that 
planning 
planner 
tamily 

working 
the man 


) se 


ac- 


set 


in with questions. The first person to 
call was a delicatessen store owner for 
whom Siegel says he collected $600 in 


cash on his tamily policies and converted 


them to monthly premium insurance on 
the man’s own life. 
Spent $2,200 a Week on Radio 

In telling the Piper committee of the 

rowth of his business Siegel said: “In 
February, 1937, I opened an office in 
New York City. The location of that 
office has been the subject of a great 
deal of criticism. I was accused of choos- 
ing the Bar Building to give the im- 
pression of being an attorney I was 
accused of using the title counsellor to 
give the public the impression I was an 
attorney. That illegal activity of mine 
is made the basis of defense. There 
we were in the Bar Building That 
office was financed by a loan on my 


brother’s Metropolitan policy—what is 
known as poetic justice. We started 
with one fifteen-minute period on one 
station. I began to buy time. We had 
eight clients the first week. We had 
fifteen the second week. I was then a 


My brother, who 
in as my business 
nothing about life 

business system, 

The third week 
The attorney’s office 
sublet my room was 
Industrial classes. No- 
body came in with a $50,000 or $5,000 
policy but they came in with 10-20-30-40 
Industrial policies in one family. They 
needed money and must reduce premi- 
ums. That started it. We spread from 
one station to twelve. We spread from 
one to 117 periods per week. Our radio 
expenditure ran as high as $2,200 a week, 
all financed as the companies claim by 
our levies against the poor class of pol- 
icyholders. I made no mention of the 
fact that the Metropolitan, Prudential 
and John Hancock have grown by levy- 
ing against the policyholders.” 

He said that the rate of 430 dropped 
off after the third week; fell down to 
seventy - five or eighty ‘and gradually 
went up. “Today our average number 
of new clients runs very close to 30,000 
a year,” stated Siegel. “Families, not 
individuals. They involve approximately 
150,000 individuals.” 

When Siegel launched into an attack 
on the Industrial companies using strong 
language, calling them “thugs” and “buz- 
zards,” Chairman Piper said: “I don’t 
see where your personal quarrel with 
any individual or any particular com- 
pany has anything to do with the subject 
before us. Can’t you establish by means 
of telling us about your business, the 
service vou perform? You are not on 
trial. We have no judicial functions.” 

When Siegel got to the point where 
he was attacking the Industrial compa- 
nies he asked permission of Chairman 
Piper to play an electrical recording of 
a Metropolitan broadcast with Edwin 
C. Hill and a dramatization of a couple 
of cases showing how the adviser worked. 
This incident recalled to many present 
the fact that when testifying before the 
Monopoly Committee in Washington 
Siegel put on one of his own broadcasts. 


one-man organization. 
is my associate, came 
manager. He knew 
insurance. He knew 
business organization. 
e had 430 callers. 
from whom I 
swamped with 


Siegel stated that the Metropolitan 
broadcasts, aimed to show up the meth- 
ods of insurance advisers, “have driven 


out of business from thirty to fifty coun- 
sellors in New York City.” 


B. C. Thurman Talks 
To New York Cashiers 


DRAWS ON OWN EXPERIENCES 





Mutual Benefit Executive Has Seen Ser. 
vice on Both Sides of Counter; 


Tells Ways to Be Helpful 


started as a 
in 1915 and is now 


Be €: aii er 


cashier in Cleveland 
assistant superintendent of agencies, Mu- 
and appointed 
manager of that company’s home office 
New York City, 
of the Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association in New York City last 
Thursday evening. The new association 
is getting off to a sound start. Having 
seen service on both sides of the counter 
Mr. Thurman had some interesting ob- 
servations to make about the cashier’s 
job as a spot for good-will building. 

He said on walking into 
person's first impression is formed by 
the first person he meets. Often he said 
he has walked into an office, gone up to 
a counter and been allowed to stand 
waiting for what seemed like a long 
time. Some points in Mr. Thurman's 
talk to the cashiers were these: 

“Are you not taking the place of the 
agent whenever you contact his policy- 
holders in any way If your service to 


tual Benefit, recently 


agency in addressed 


the meeting 


an agency a 


the policyholder is good, the agent's 
prestige is increased; if poor, the agent’s 
prestige is decre ased. Prestige means 


repeat business, and repeat business is 
not accidental, but is because of past 
satisfactory service. 

“When writing letters to the policyv- 
holders, why not imagine yourself to be 
the agent and that within the next few 
weeks you expect to secure some repeat 
business from that policyholder or his 
family ? 

“If the agent should do something you 
do not understand, or if he should be 
cross or provoked, remember that you 
would very likely be more so, if you had 
his problems and his past and present 
environment and background. If he is 


inclined to irritate you or ‘get on your 
nerves, then make up your mind that 
no matter what he says or does, you 
will not permit it to irritate you. Do 


him a favor, and see how he will warm 
up to it. Try to find something about 
him that is good or praiseworthy. 

“Colorful and magnetic agencies at- 
tract both good agents and also good 
policyholders. Service to policyholders 
and agents is the watchword in those 
agencies.” 

Next meeting of the New j 
Cashiers Association will be held De- 
cember 14. It will be a round table 
session on office records and filing sys- 
tems. President of the association is 
Philin Harwood, Channing Davis agency, 
Canada Life, New York. 


York City 





GEORGE LACKEY IN BUFFALO 


Talks on Cooperation Between Life In- 
surance Agents and Attorneys for 
Benefit of Clients 
Life underwriters and attorneys should 
have a mutual understanding about their 
respective jobs “so the public can mini- 
mize taxation and pass on to posterity 
the successful results of their creations.” 
This message was brought to members 
of the Buffalo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation by George E. Lackev, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Detroit, at a meeting in 

Hotel Statler November 17. 

Discussing life insurance as an invest- 
ment, Mr. Lackey said “the life insur- 
ance institution is the only lifetime in- 
vestment for vour dollar. In light of 
all the individual investment hazards 
confronting the public, it seems to me 
that the life insurance contract is the 
ereatest money receptacle known to 
finance.” 


GRIFFIN TULSA GENERAL AGENT 

Columbian National Life has an- 
nounced appointment of J. Earl Griffin 
as general agent in Tulsa, Okla. 


ee rd 
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Dorothy Briggs to Run 
Bender Women’s Unit 


ONCE TENNIS AND GOLF STAR 





Daughter of Pennsylvania Executive 
Who Helped Bring That Road Into 
N. Y. City; Agent Here Six Years 





The W. H. Bender agency of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont at 17 East For- 
ty-second Street, New York, will open 
4 women’s division today. Manager of 
the division is Dorothy S. Briggs, a 
well known agent who formerly was 





DOROTHY BRIGGS 


prominent in athletics. She has been 
in the insurance business six years; is 
a life member of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table and has 
been active in League of Insurance 
Women and Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City. She was chair- 
man of joint committee for the life in- 
surance women’s dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore in May, 1938, attended by 
400 guests. 

Her father was one of the country’s 
best known railroad men—Captain John 
P. Green, vice-president Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who with the late President 
Cassatt of that railroad evolved the 
plan to bring the Pennsylvania into New 
York City. He arranged franchises 
with the municipality, negotiated loans 
with London bankers and Bank of 
France; was fiscal and administrative 
adviser. He went to work for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the end of the 
Civil War and continued with the road 
until he died at the age of 84. 

At the time of his death he was 
president of subsidiary lines of the 
Pennsylvania and was a director on a 
number of important railroad boards. He 
refused the presidency of the road upon 
tour different occasions. 

Tennis and Golf Star 

Captain Green had four daughters and 
all of them he taught to play tennis, 
baseball and cricket. Mrs. Briggs was 
on a girls’ cricket team for three years. 
In tennis she was national and inter- 
national doubles champion with Mary 
Browne in 1912; was winner of national 
singles championship tournament in 
1913; but was defeated in challenge 
round by Mary Browne. Mrs. Briggs 
played in Pinehurst, White Sulphur and 
Newport invitation tournaments for 
some years, often being a member of 
women’s and mixed doubles which won. 
She also had experience in helping to 
Tun numerous tournaments, including 
national women’s championship. 

_ Taking up golf she qualified in the 
first fight of the National in 1928, be- 
ing defeated one up by Virginia Van 
Wie. She played on the Griscom Cup 
Team against Boston and Philadelphia 
several years and in a number of other 
tournaments. For six years she was 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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KNEW YOUD HAVE Ir 


Thanks to the love and self- 
sacrifice of a thoughtful provider, 
this widow receives a check at a 
stated time each month. 


The Prudential sends out more 
than $450,000 twelve times 
a year in checks like these. 


The recipients have never been 
off the pay roll. Life insur- 
ance has kept them there. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

















Harry Gardiner 45 Years 
With The John Hancock 
STARTED AS OFFICE BOY AT 11 


Early Experiences Were in Paterson, 
Bridgeport, Albany and Kansas 
City; Here Since 1921 


On December 1, Harry Gardiner, gen 
eral agent John Hancock, 225 Broad 


way, New York City, will celebrate his 
forty-fifth anniversary with the com 


pany. He has been general agent her 





HARRY GARDINER 


since 1921. Some of the best know: 
agents have been with the Gardiner 
agency. Two of them last year paid for 
more than a million 

When Mr. Gardiner was a boy ot 4 
he was brought here from England. His 
father, in the silk business, picked Pat 
erson, the once great silk center, as his 
new home. Harry Gardiner went to 
work at age 11 as an office boy in the 
district office of the John Hancock u 
Paterson. By the time he was 17 he 
was made cashier of that office 

He went into the field as an agent on 
a Weekly Premium debit, and a year 
later in 1907 he was made cashier in 
Philadelphia; then cashier in Bridge 
port, and in 1915 he became assistant 
superintendent. He was the leading as 
sistant superintendent of the company 
for three years. 

In 1917 he was made supervisor of the 
Albany Ordinary Agency, the produ 
tion of which agency increased trom 
$500,000 annually to $3,500,000. The com 
pany sent Mr. Gardiner to Kansas City 
to open a new agency That was in 
1920. A year later he was brought to 
New York. When Mr. Gardiner came 
here the office was at 220 Broadway, u 
1927 it was moved to 225 Broadway 
where it has been since Mr. Gardiner 
was the first tenant of the Transporta 
tion Building. 

In 1937 Mr. Gardiner was elected 
president of the Life Managers Asso 
ciation of New York City. 


McDONALD ACTING SECRETARY 

Peter McDonald has been appointed 
acting secretary of Crown Life. He has 
been a member of the home office staff 
since 1924 and agency supervisor since 
1933. For the last eighteen months he 
has been in charge of the company’s 
agency organization in Great Britain and 
has now returned to Canada to assume 
his new duties. 


H. E. STORER AGENCY MEETS 
Gerard S. Nollen, president Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and W. F. Winterble, di 
rector of agencies, were in Indianapolis 
recently for an all-day conference wit! 
the agency organization headed by H. | 
Storer, general agent. 
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R. Sundelson’s 45th Year 
With Equitable Life,N.Y. 





ONLY WOMAN G. A. 


Started Writing in Basement of Home; 
Then Moved to 120 Broadway; 
Pioneered for Women 


Mrs. 


In December Ray Sundelson of 
1440 Broadway, New York City, will 
celebrate her forty-fifth anniversary as 


Life As 
first 


general agent of the Equitable 


surance Society. She was the Wwo- 


man in this city who sold life insurance ; 


was first woman general agent, and at 


is the only 


the present time 


woman gen- 


RAY SUNDELSON 


eral agent in the city. Her agency has 


placed about $160,000,000 on its books. 
Mrs. Ray Sundelson, who was Miss 
Ray Wilner, went to schools in Russia 


and came to this country with her father 


who was a manufacturer. He had four 
daughters, all unusually talented. One 
became a musician; one a doctor; one a 


lawyer, and Ray went into business. It 
was a family which knew what it wanted 
to do; and then did it. 


Early Experience 


Ray went to Packard's Business School 
here where she learned shorthand and 
typewriting. An insurance man, Percy 
Baldwin, who had an office at 171 Broad- 
way, wanted stenographer. At Pack- 
ard’s he was told that there was a 
young Russian girl among the students 
who had energy, brains and was good 
at figures. Miss Wilner went to work 
for him. She immediately became in- 
terested in insurance and expressed a 
desire to write it. Baldwin doubted 
that a woman could write insurance. He 
told her to try. Percy Baldwin later 
became an officer of the Travelers. She 
set up her own headquarters in the base- 
ment of her father’s house in St. Mark’s 
Place and in thirty days she received 
applications for insurance from thirty 
— 


A doctor who examined for the Equi- 
table advised her to see Gage Tar- 
bell, who was then in charge of the 
Equitable Society’s production. Tarbell 
was impressed, appointed her a general 
agent, and gave her a small office at 
120 Broadway. She proved to be a born 
business woman, took to insurance like 


a duck to water, and soon was installed 
in a larger office at the same address. 
At the start she called on small mer- 
chants and wage earners. Then her poli- 
cies began to grow. In meantime, she 
married Dr. Adolph Sundelson. 
Equitable Fire 

Among her exciting memories are the 
fire which broke out at 7 o’clock in the 
morning on an icy day in 1912 which 
gutted the Equitable Building. By 12 


IN N. Y. C. 





of the fire head- 
had been moved 


o'clock on the first day 
quarters of the agency 


to the Singer Building on the other 
side of Broadway. The agency was in 
the Singer Building for five years, then 


next to 434 
ago to 1H0 


went to 5 
Broadway, 
Broadway. 

Until the 


Maiden Lane, 
and five years 


World War 


outbreak of the 


the agency consisted entirely of men. 
Since then a number of women have 
been added. The associate general 


agents are Vera Sundelson, the general 
agent’s daughter, and L. J. Weiner. Vera 
Sundelson is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and of New York Law 
School. For some time she ran a public 
relations office in New York. She joined 
her mother’s agency in 1937. Mr. Weiner 
was formerly a rabbi. 

Luke J. Lavin, assistant manager of 
the agency, has been associated with 
Mrs. Sundelson for forty-two years. A 
number of the agents have been there 
for many years. 


Judge Day’s Tribute 


On Mrs. Sundelson’s twenty-fifth 
niversary she was given a dinner at- 
tended by Judge William A. Day, then 
president of the Society, and fifteen 
other officers. In his talk before the 
gathering Judge Day said he had long 
been impressed by her indomitable en- 
ergy, perseverance and ambition. From 
the start the agency’s lapse ratio has 
been unusually small. 

Mrs. Sundelson’s son, J. Wilner Sun- 
delson, a Columbia graduate and Ph.D., 
is a professor of public financing and 
economics at Rutgers University, and is 
a special counsel of the Tax Commission 
at Albany. 


an- 


ON FIDELITY MUTUAL BOARD 

J. Hamilton Cheston, vice-president 
and director, Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society, has been elected a director of 
Fidelity Mutual Life. Mr. Cheston is 
also a director of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, the Insurance Company of 
North America and the Tradesman’s Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. 


Heavy Canadian Taxes 
Borne by Companies 


AN EXCESSIVE MULTIPLICITY 


Canadian Institute Hears Tax Burden 
Analyzed by Miss M. M. Mudie of 
Confederation Life 


Addressing the Life 
tute of Canada in 
Miss M. M. Mudie 
partment of the Confederation Life As- 
sociation, revealed the extent to which 
life insurance companies operating in 
the Dominion are taxed. 

The multiplicity of taxes, analyzed in 
detail as they were by Miss Mudie 
created quite a bit of informal discus- 
sion. 


Insurance Insti- 
Thursday, 


of the actuarial de- 


Toronto 


To make clear just to what extent the 
life companies contribute to Dominion, 
provincial and municipal money chests, 
Miss Mudie outlined the tax payments 
which must be made by each and every 
life company, as follows: 

Dominion Taxation: 
income tax is levied on the 
credited to the shareholders’ 
less certain deductions. 

Dominion Excess Profits Tax: This 
tax is to be levied for the first time 
on profits of the year 1940. Profits are 
the same as income determined under 
the —— of the income war tax 
act, , amounts credited to the share- 
holders” "account. At the option of the 
taxpayer the tax may be based on the 
amount of capital employed in the busi- 
ness or on the profits in excess of the 
average annual income for the previous 
four years. Deductions are allowed on 
account of Dominion income tax paid 
and for dividends received from any 
company incorporated in Canada. 

Transfer Tax: This is payable on the 
sale of bonds and stocks, with the ex- 
ception of government securities. 

Dividend Tax: A tax of 5% is im- 


The Dominion 
amounts 


account 
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posed on all dividends paid by Cana- 
dian debtors to persons resident jin 
Canada in a currency which is at a 
premium of more than 5% in terms of 
Canadian funds, and this tax would be 
deducted at source on all such divyi- 
dends payable to insurance companies, 

Then, Miss Mudie explained, the ex- 
penses of the insurance department are 
assessed against the companies in pro- 
portion to their premium income in 
Canada. 

Many Types of Taxes 

In the matter of provincial taxation 
a tax is imposed by each province on 
insurance premiums received from pol- 
icyholders resident in the province. The 
rates of tax vary in the different prov- 
inces, and in all provinces excepting 
Alberta and Manitoba the tax is levied 
on premiums received directly from 
policyholders. In Alberta and Manitoba 
the tax is based on direct premiums 
plus reassurance premiums _ received 
less reassurance premiums ceded. All 
dividends are deductible except (1) in 
Nova Scotia, where so far 75% of all 
dividends have been deductible, but as 
soon as possible full dividend deductions 
are to be allowed, and (2) in Manitoba, 
where deductions are only allowed for 
dividends applied to pay renewal pre- 
miums. 

Miss Mudie also explained that two 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
levy an investment tax. In Alberta the 
rate of tax is one-fourth of 1% of the 
gross income from investments in the 
province, excluding income from invest- 
ments in certain Alberta government 
securities. In Saskatchewan the rate 
of tax is 50 cents per $1,000 invested, 
exclusive of money lent upon deben- 
tures of any local or public authority in 
Saskatchewan. 

Then, Miss Mudie added, there are 
the other provincial taxes and fees. An- 
nual license fees are imposed by most 
provinces on companies doing business 
in the provinces. In New Brunswick 
and Quebec the expenses of the insur- 
ance departments are assessed against 
the companies in proportion to premium 
income in the respective provinces. In 
New Brunswick this is instead of a 
license fee, but in Quebec a license fee 
is also charged. 

A transfer tax is charged in Ontario 
and Quebec on the sale of bonds and 
stocks with the exception of govern- 
ment securities. Also, fees for filing 
the provincial statements are charged 


in some provinces. 

In the matter of municipal taxes, 
Miss Mudie explained that property 
taxes are charged on all real estate 


owned by the companies, the tax be- 
ing based on the assessed value of the 
property. Business tax is also imposed 
with regard to real property used for 
business purposes, and is charged on 
the portion of the head office building 


occupied by the companies and on 
branch offices whether owned or 
rented. In the municipalities of some 


provinces license fees are charged as 
well as the business tax. 





DINNER TO C. E. DELONG 

On December 21 the soliciting agents 
of the New York City agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, 225 Broadway, will 
be hosts at a _ testimonial dinner to 
Charles E. DeLong who retires as gen- 
eral agent December 1. It will be held 
in Schwartz’ Restaurant. 





Dorothy Briggs 


(Continued from Page 5) 
women’s champion of Pelham Country 
Club. Of late she has not played much. 
Three years ago she took up skiing. 

Mrs. Briggs has four children. Her 
daughter, Jean, is married. John Alden, 
Williams ’38, is in Washington with the 
telephone company. William Bradford 
is a student at Bowdoin and the young- 
est child, a boy, is 11. She spends her 
week-ends and vacations on her farm 
in Blandford. 

A luncheon party of the new women’s 
division will be given today at the 
Sender agency. 
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WHY 


IS ealthier... 


AND HOW YOU CAN HELP TO 
KEEP IT THAT WAY 


MERICANS BORN TODAY HAVE, 
i \ on the average, a prospect of 


living ten years longer than those 
born a generation ago. 

More people now live to see their 
heart disease, cancer, or syphilis 
completely cured or checked. 

Tens of thousands are enjoying 
years of life they would have been 
deprived of a generation ago by dia- 
betes, pernicious anemia, or tuber- 
culosis. 

Progressive American communi- 
ties have banished diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever, smallpox as public 
hazards—and every community can! 
Safety education has created safer 
environments in homes and factories, 
and helped to reduce accidents. 
> iWhy is America so much healthier 
today? 

Because a tireless, eminently capa- 
ble body of men and women—medi- 


merica 








cal and public-health workers, and 
those engaged in safety work—have 
within one lifetime so brilliantly ex- 
tended our defenses against disease 
and causes of death. 

They have discovered the causes 
of many diseases and have produced 
effective vaccines, serums, and chem- 
ical compounds for their prevention 
and treatment. They have developed 
new methods of diagnosis and have 
contributed toward the amazingly 
increased skill in surgical technique. 
They have taught us a new concep- 
tion of personal health and vigor. 
They have helped safeguard our 
milk, water, and food supplies and 
the very air we breathe. They have 
helped us establish efficient health 
departments which make the newer 
advances of medicine effective in the 
lives of the people. 
> How can you help America to 
maintain its enviable health record? 





1909 _Thirty years ago—in an average community 
such as illustrated above—tuberculosis was the leading 
cause of death. Such other diseases as typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, and measles 
were also common causes of death. The annual toll of 


fatalities from preventable causes was entirely too high. 


1939 —During the past three decades, the death rate 
for tuberculosis, according to latest available figures, has 
declined more than 66% ; for influenza and pneumonia, 
24°; for measles, 87 ; for whooping cough, 59%; for 


diphtheria, 90%; tor scarlet fever, 87%. 


First of all, by guarding your own 
health—by having regular medical 
check-ups and by seeing your doctor 
promptly in the event of sickness. 
Second, by concerning yourself ac- 
tively with the efhicient functioning 
of the health services of your com- 
munity. And third, by giving your 
support, whenever you have the 
chance, to the cause of better local 


health conditions. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Ler 1. Lin 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 





























The advertisement shown above is scheduled to ap- 
pear in the following magazines: Saturday Evening 
Post, November 25; Collier's, November 25; Time 
Magazine, November 27; Atlantic Monthly, December; 
Harper’s Magazine, December; National Geographic 
The total circulation of all these magazines is more than 22,500,000. 


Magazine, December; American Magazine, December; 
Parents’ Magazine, December; Redbook, December; 
Woman’s Home Companion, December; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, December; McCall's Magazine, December; 
Good Housekeeping. December; Hygeia, December. 
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Many Reservations In 
For Managers Dinner 


TAKING SEATS IN BLOCKS 
Harry F. Gray Agpelate Attendance and 
Program Committees for New 
York Affair Dec. 13 

Reservations are coming in way ahead 
of expectation for the dinner party of 
the Life Managers Association of Great- 
er New York with several companies 
making reservations in block. Prudential 
has reserved forty places, Penn Mutual 
thirty, New England Mutual thirty, 
Connecticut Mutual thirty and others 
are following suit. The dinner will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of December 13. 

Harry F. Gray, president of the life 
managers announced appointments to 
two important committees this week. 
Attendance committee is divided into 
three parts covering the Brooklyn mana- 
gers, Midtown Managers Association and 
the Round Table which meets in down- 


town New York. Committees are these: 
Attendance Committee 

Midtown association: Julius Eisen- 
drath, chairman; David T. Hersch, John 
\. MeNulty, Philip B. Holmes, “Ben 
Hyde, John L. Kassoff. 

Round Table: Clancy D. Connell, 
chairman; Walter E. 3arton, Eugene V. 
Homans, John M. Fraser, J. Elliott Hall, 


L. H. Andrews 

Brooklyn managers: Jack Warshauer, 
chairman; Walter A. McGeorge, Alfred 
G. Correll, Harold M. Parker and Alfred 
J. Johannsen. 

Program Committee 
program committee 
is Lloyd Patterson. Other members are 
Harris L. by gr st William J. Duns- 
more, John A. Campbell, Le Roy Bow- 
ers and Gibson Lewis. 

Names of the gridiron dinner commit- 
tee, which is rehearsing a series of skits 
under the theme "Off the Record” were 
reported last week. 


Chairman of the 


25- YEAR CLUB MEETS 





Old Employes of Penn Mutual Life 
Hold Annual Dinner; Four With 
Company for Fifty Years 
dinner of the Quarter 
Penn Mutual was 
The club is composed of 
office employes who have 
been with the company for twenty-five 
or more years. Of these, seventy-seven 
men attended the dinner. The _ toast- 
master was Frank R. Leech, president 
of the club, and the only speakers were 


The annual 
Century Club of the 
held last week. 
the 133 home 


John A. Stevenson, president, and Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Kingsley was one of four 
men present who have been with the 


company more than fifty years. 


The average employment of _ those 
—— was thirty-five years, and their 
—e years of work for the com- 
eon otaled 2,684. The historian of the 


group pre out that if their combined 
2,684 years had been served by one em- 
ploye, that man would have first joined 
the Penn Mutual in the year 745 B. C. 


NEBRASKA TAX ON PREMIUMS 


Letters ar¢ being sent out by the 
Nebraska department of insurance noti- 
tying mutual life insurance companies 
which were formerly fraternals that no 
patenne will be made to tax the premium 

ome from policies issued Sitios the 
transtormation. John S. Logan, attorney 
for the department, and Director Smrha 
have considered filing a test suit, but the 
holding of District Tudge Landis in the 
Royal Highlander surplus distribution 
case, and a recent decision of the Iowa 
supreme court, have convinced them 
that such a proceeding would be futile. 


The law provides that all foreign life 
insurance companies, except fraternals, 
shall pay a tax of a per cent of their 
premium income and that domestic life 
companies, in lieu of all other taxes, 
save upon real estate, shall pay four- 


tenths of 1%. 





| HEARD On The WAY 


Ralph MacMurray of the Wootton & 
Addison agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Baltimore recently talked to three 
brothers at one time, and sold the three. 
On hearing of this, Lawrence Harris, 
MacMurray’s agency rival, stepped forth 
and found four brothers, sales-talked the 
four at one time, and all four bought. 

“There is a tip here for some Canadian 
agent to see the guardians of the Dionne 
Quints,” quizzically says Carroll Frey of 
the Penn Mutual’s publicity department 
who passed along to me the above para- 
graph. 





Well, why not? There certainly is an 
insurable interest there. Anyway, I 
would like to hear from R. Leighton 


Foster on the subject. 





Francis Sexton Biggs, who died this 
month, was one of the oldest men in 
life insurance in Baltimore and vicinity, 
where he was a pioneer in the business, 
having been in it for more than fifty 
years. Throughout that long period he 
took an active interest in practically 
everything dealing with insurance. He 
was general agent in Baltimoré for 
Massachusetts Mutual. He and R. U. 
Darby, also one of Baltimore’s life in- 
surance leaders, formed the Biggs-Darby 
agency in 1916. That firm is now gen- 
eral agent for the company and Mr. 
Biggs continued active in it until about 
eighteen months ago, when his health 
failed. He continued connections with 
the agency until the time of his death. 
Mr. Biggs was responsible for organi- 
zation of the Baltimore Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. He was its president in 
1909 and 1910 and was also vice-president 
for several years. He reached the ad- 
vanced age of &2. 
Uncle Francis. 


POLICYHOLDERS 





WOULD HELP 


Sir Donald Somerville, British Attor- 
nev-General, stated in the House of 
Commons that the Board of Trade and 


the Industrial Assurance Commissioner 
were consulting the life insurance com- 
janies and the Industrial assurance of- 
fices to see to what extent, if any, it is 
practicable to meet the difficulties of 
policyholders who are unable, owing to 
war conditions, to keep up their premium 
payments 


U. S. LIFE - VISITOR 
Mrs. Ethel Newman, assistant secre- 
tary of the United States Life, and the 


only woman engaged in life insurance 
work in the Far East, is in. New York 
City to confer with home office officials 


about the opening of an office of issue 
for the company in the Philippines. 





ST. PAUL HAS C. L. U. CHAPTER 

A St. Paul chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters has been formed with 
Dean Field presidert, Walter F. Stone 
vice-president and Alan D. Harmer sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





Make this Office your 
Surplus Line Agency— 





PEnnsylvania 6-6605S° 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Pittsfield, Mass. 


"88 Years of Service” 











John Hancock Marks 
Entry to Middle West 


More than 1,000 John Hancock district 
representatives from fifty-three agencies 
attended a meeting in Chicago Novem- 
ber 15 marking the fiftieth anniversary 
of the company’s entrance to the Middle 


West. They were greeted by President 
Guy W. Cox, Vice-President Paul F. 
Clark and Superintendent of Agencies 


James M. Messenger. A golden jubilee 
writing of $38,286,621 was presented to 
President Cox. 

Special tribute was paid to Chicago 
District No. 2 as the leading district in 
the fifty-day efforts; to Harry B. Wolf, 
assistant manager at Chicago, as leading 
assistant, and to John Cerami, agent at 
that office, who led the effort in per- 
sonal production. 

Keynote of the discussion, conducted 
by Mr. Clark, was prospecting. Arthur 
H. Dalzell, department of field service, 
introduced a new sales kit developing 
opportunities made available by the 
amended Social Security Act. 





Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Debentures Purchased 
Sun Life of Canada, and the Metro- 
politan, have jointly purchased $3,000,000 
of Freeport Sulphur Co. 3% twenty-year 
sinking fund debentures at 100% and 
accrued interest. These debentures are 
dated December 1, 1939, and will mature 
December 1, 1959. Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. assisted in the negotiation of the 
loan. 





WOODS CO. VETERANS DINE 


Equitable Society’s Pittsburgh Agency 
Entertains Old Associates; Sixtieth 
Anniversary Planned 
Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, 
held its annual dinner for veteran asso- 
ciates and producers November 3. The 
guest speaker was Julien Bryan, inter- 
national photographer. Among those 
present were Frank L. Jones and AI- 
bert G. Borden, vice-presidents of the 
Equitable Society; Robert J. Dodds and 
John T. Hanson, directors of the so- 
ciety, and Henry M. Alexander, agency 
committee chairman of the Equitable’s 
board. The 420 members in the Woods 
agency’s sales organization met and 
learned that their production of Group 
insurance was 110% over 1938 and that 
paid Ordinary is 25% ahead this year 
to date. Plans for the sixtieth anni- 


versary of the agency were announced. 





ON DIRECT MAIL BOARD 


Arthur W. Theiss, sales promotion 
manager Ohio National Life, was re- 
elected to the board of governors of 


the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at the meeting of that group in New 


York City recently. L. Rohe Walter, 
advertising manager The Flintcote Co., 
New York, was re-elected president. 





The 
(COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


Attractive Ordinary Agency 
Possibilities in the Phila- 
delphia Area. 
Write 
CHARLES F. NETTLESHIP 
Vice-President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
OVER 115 MILLION IN FORCE 











Moynahan’s Best Market 
Among Small Wage Class 


John D. Moynahan, Berwyn, IIl., be- 
lives that the best market for life insur- 
ance is to be found among abc ut 75% of 
American wage earners. He is manager 
in Berwyn for Metropolitan Life and 
addressed more than 850 men and women 
at a breakfast in St. Louis. He contend- 
ed that most of the agents who repre- 
sent companies selling Ordinary insur- 
ance only are trying to sell to people in 
the higher income brackets, although not 
more than 10% of the population can 
possibly be so classified. Yet that 10% 
is constantly being solicited by about 
75% of the agents. 

The aforementioned 75% constitute 
perfect prospects, theoretically, and by 
the nature of their work are easily ap- 
proachable, Mr. Moynahan said in sub- 
stantiation of his claim, that only 25% 
of the agents represent Industrial com- 
panies, yet last year they wrote more 
than half the $11,000,000,000 of new bus- 
iness sold. He added: “The average 
American backs his opinion with his 
money. Let us tell him our story. He 
is our best prospect. 





REID’S LONG SERVICE 

Has Been With London Life, Canada, 

Forty-five Years; Business Grows 

From $8,000,000 to $620,000,000 

This Fall marks completion of forty- 
five years with London Life, Canada, by 
its vice-president and managing direc- 
tor, Edward E. Reid. In 1901 he was 
appointed actuary and was advanced to 
assistant manager in 1903, at which time 
the company’s business in force was but 


$8,000,000. In 1920 he was named gen- 
eral manager. The “in force” is now 
$620,000,000. 





HALL’S PLAN FEATURED 

“Fort Wayne’s 49 Families,” an ar- 
ticle appearing in the November Read- 
ers Digest, outlines the novel rehous- 
ing program originated and administered 
by W. B. F. Hall, second vice-president 
Lincoln National Life, and chairman of 
the Fort Wayne Housing Authority. 
Mr. Hall’s plan, designed to meet the 
needs of the lowest income groups, re- 
houses families with monthly incomes of 
$60 or less in new houses at no addi- 
tional cost either to the families or to 
the taxpayers. 





MYRICK’S OFFICE WRITINGS 

Julian S. Myrick, manager in New 
York for Mutual Life, reports paid busi- 
ness of that one office of the company 
in October $1,029,657 compared with $1,- 
128,284 in October, 1938, and for the 
year $10,811,016 compared with $15,046,- 
793. 


KNIGHT AGENCY WRITINGS 

Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., gen- 
eral agent in New York for Union Cen- 
tral Life, paid for $2,103,196 in October, 
compared with $2,090,239 in October, 
1938. Total for ten months was $18,- 
309,239, compared with $14,338,825. 





PARTY FOR TOWER C. SNOW 

A surprise party was given in Buf- 
falo for Tower C. Snow, general agent 
Penn Mutual Life, on the first anni- 
versary of the agency’s opening. FE. 
Paul Huttinger and Harry O. Rasmus- 
sen of the home office were present. 





UNION MUTUAL MAKES GAINS 


Paid business figures of Union Mutual, 
Portland, Maine, for October were 33% 
over a year ago. For the first ten 
months a gain of 27% was shown. Early 
in November production exceeded that of 
the entire year of 1938. 





TAXATION TRENDS DISCUSSED 


A discussion of recent trends and 
problems in taxation was held November 
16 by the Chicago Life Insurance & Trust 
Council. Discussion leaders were Lynn 
Lloyd, Harris Trust, and Earl B. Rey- 
nolds, Mutual Benefit. 
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F you think being thrown from a 

camel is funny, you have never 
had that humiliating and painful 
experience. Agent William J. Gal- 
yardt of Fort Collins, Colo., has a 
client who suffered this misadven- 
ture, and the story will bear recital. 

Bill’s policyholder, a young 
woman who teaches school in New 
York City, was trekking across the 
Sahara Desert when she came 
acropper. It happened near El] Oued 
in Algeria, a department of France 
populated by 80,000 Arabs. 

Writes the policyholder: ‘I can- 
not yet enclose the bills for my acci- 
dent, but it seems that the Com- 
pany will get off rather lightly. I 
was unable to go to a hospital be- 
cause there are no hospitals in the 
Sahara Desert. I had to be carried 
to the hotel at E] Oued. I could get 
no nurses because there are none. 
The proprietress, out of the kind- 
ness of her heart, took care of me 
night and day. I could have no 
X-rays because nobody in the 
Desert ever heard of X-ray. An 
Arab doctor examined me and 
found no bones were broken. His 
bill will be 20 francs—about 48 
cents. Two weeks later I made a 
painful journey to Biskra, where I 
had an X-ray taken. I would like to 
explain that camel riding is nota 
hazardous undertaking. I am told 
that a camel has never before been 
known to throw a rider. To think 
the first one had to be me! I con- 


The Travelers most reasonable.’ 


template no difficulty in regard to 
the claim, as I have always found 
, 
The Travelers lived up to its 
reputation, and now all that re- 
mains of the incident is the un- 





pleasant memory of what Monsieur 
le Docteur termed contusion simple 
de la region lomboire droite (com- 
prenez-vous?). 


* 


HE problems peculiar to the 

profession of Big League base- 
ball were never a part of your cor- 
respondent’s mental store until, a 
short time ago, he had the acci- 
dental and unexpectedly illuminat- 
ing experience of sitting up all 
night in company with a group of 
sports writers and one Frankie 
Frisch, erstwhile manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

“This may sound funny,” said 
he, ‘‘but the toughest part of the 
season is the first few weeks at 
training camp. It’s on account of 
the rookies. Take it from me, when 


Lhe lower 
‘Telescope 


FULL COURSE DINNER of food for thought is served rep- 
resentatives of The Travelers each week in the Company's publi- 
cation, Protection. The oldest house organ in America and for 
the past four years winner of the Life Advertisers Association 
award for excellence, Protection is chockful of meaty selling ideas, 
easily-digested articles on new and old contracts in all lines of 
insurance and—because man cannot live on meat alone—Editor 
L. K. Porritt provides a tasty dessert. For almost a decade, this 
dessert, namely ‘‘The Tower Telescope’? by George Malcolm- 
Smith, has been a popular feature of the Protection menu. 


you stand up in front of a couple of 
hundred of those ambitious kids 
and try to bat what they’re burning 
in at you, you’re in as tough a spot 
as you'll ever be in any league. 
Each one of those youngsters is 
there with just one purpose—to 
show you everything he’s got. He’s 
saying to himself, ‘So he’s the man- 
ager of the St. Louis Cards. Let’s see 
how he likes this one.’ And wham! 
He lets go with the fastest and 
screwiest ball he’s got. You couldn’t 
hit ’em with a snow shovel. Why, it 
gets so bad I have to frame it up 
with some of the regulars to mingle 
with the rookies and toss in a few 
easy ones, just so I can show I can 
really hit a ball.” 





a on 


In Mr. Frisch’s words, we think 
we detect a remote analogy with a 
situation in the Travelers organiza- 
tion. During the past few years a 
number of rookie insurance sales- 
men have been departing from the 
Home Office School for Agents and 
entering the field. Reports are that 
a gratifying majority of these 
young men have plenty on the ball. 
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Supply Service No | 
“Counter” Can Give 


WORTHINGTON PRESENTS VIEWS 
Home Life Official Talks to Pennsyl- 
vania Association Members on In- 
terviews and Closing 
W. P. Worthington, superintendent of 
agencies for Home Life of N. Y., speak- 
ing before the annual congress of life 
managers and supervisors of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at Hershey, November 17, said 
that “if some of you fear that the 
Federal Government is headed toward 
entering the life insurance business; 
that life insurance may likely be sold 
over the counter before long, then it is 
time for every one of us in the life in- 
surance business to see to it that buyers 
receive a type of service that they can’t 

get over any counter.” 

Speaking on the subject of “How to 
Get the Buyer to Tell You What He 
Wants,” Mr. Worthington urged that 
the life insurance business forego talk- 
ing about “merchandising life insurance 
as though it were a necktie, a pound of 
coffee, or a postage stamp. You can’t 
package up things that impel men to 
buy life insurance, such as love, affec 
tion, ambition and security. To the con- 
trary, the well trained salesman’s ser- 
vices are as indispensable to clients as 
the service between the patient and 
competent physician. If we have enough 
thoroughly qualified salesmen, we have 
no fear of Uncle Sam becoming Gen- 
eral Agent No. 1 in the life insurance 
business.” 

No First Interview Close 

Enlarging on the subject, Mr. Worth 
ington emphasized that men do not want 
life insurance but they do want the 
things that life insurance will provide. 
He recommended programming life in- 
surance, not merely as a sales plan, but 
as a philosophy of selling, the scope of 
which would ultimately achieve a service 
so intimate and personal that it could 
not be duplicated by any kind of mass 
sales action, which many people in the 
business have implied would be the re- 
sult of social security and savings bank 
life insurance. To illustrate his point, 
Mr. Worthington referred to his own 
company’s experience with Planned Es- 
tates—Home Life’s sales plan. “We 
make no attempt to close a prospective 
client on the first interview,” he said, 
“and this is vitally important to the 
success of programming as we see it 
The purpose of the initial interview is 
to uncover the problems of the prospect 
We try to give him a greater apprecia- 
tion of the insurance he now owns. We 
get him to uncover his own needs or 
requirements based on what he wants 
to do, and not on what we want him to 
do. In essence, we are offering to he- 
come the architect and builder of his 
estate plans. When we get his spe- 
cifications, we are then in a position to 
work out a plan to solve his problems. 

Programming 

“There are three fundamental reasons 
for programming from the underwriter’s 
standpoint. First, it makes his work 
more enjoyable; (2) it gives the owner 
of life insurance a clearer understand- 
ing and a greater appreciation of the 
life insurance he now owns, and (3) it 
enables the underwriter to obtain clos- 
ing interviews under favorable circum 
stances.” 

Mr. Worthington brought particular 
emphasis to bear on the fact that suc- 
cessful closing interviews depend on 
what the underwriter does before he 
gets to the close. Programming per- 
mits him to follow three essential stens 
in intelligent selling. and they are: (1) 
to uncover the problems of the pros 
pective client which life insurance can 
solve; (2) to work out a plan for the 
best possible solution of those problems, 
and (3) to make the client want to solve 
these problems. If the client really 
wants to solve those problems, he buys: 
but if he doesn’t want to, he doesn’t 
buy no matter what the salesman does 
about it. 
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T. M. Scott’s South American Trip 


Thomas M. Scott, veteran outstanding 
producer in the Philadelphia agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life, visited Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador, 


Colombia, Panama, Cuba on his vaca- 
tion trip. 
During the week he was in Buenos 


Aires he dropped in for short visits at 
the offices of two leading South Amer- 


ican life companies, Sud America and 
La Continental. In the latter he spent 
some time with two officers, Horatio 


Mascarenhas and Mauricio Pages, who 
know many American life and fire men 
with whom they became well acquainted 
during an extended tour of home offices 
they made two years ago. Senor Mas- 
carenhas is life manager for La Conti- 
nental. Senor Pages is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. Together they 
had made a study of North American 
insurance practices and ideas, and still 
keep up contacts. 

Argentine Good Life Insurance Market 

Mr. Scott was impressed with the pos- 
sibilities for the future of life insurance 
in South America, particularly in Argen- 
tina, a great modern country with pro- 
ideas, wonderful natural re- 
and wealthy cities, a prosper- 
ous and cultured people. A superb mar- 
ket for life insurance is there, ripe for 
development. The South American com- 
panies are alert, but their business is 
still in the youthful stage. One handi- 
cap is the dearth of trained managers 
and salesmen, and they are looking to- 
ward training men to build up the or- 
ganizations. 

One problem is difficulty of training 
actuaries. The South American actuary 
may have the college part of his train- 
ing as there is no lack of college grad- 
uates who have studied mathematics, but 
he has difficulty in finding in his home 
city enough others to form a class to 
be tutored in the actuarial art. And 
tutors are scarce. From which one may 


gressive 


sources 


gather an idea that ambitious young 
actuaries from the states would prob- 
ably be welcomed in South America. 
3ut it might be a different story with 
other specialists. 
“Would a bright North American life 
salesman not find a brilliant future down 





THOMAS M. SCOTT 


there?” asked Mr. Scott. “His head 
full of selling psychology, his pockets 
full of up-to-date sales aids, a lush ter- 
ritory wide open—would it not be a bo- 
nanza for him? It’s a nice question to 
explore, but it must not be forgotten 
that he would have to do more than 
learn the language. He would need to 
translate himself into new _ traditions, 
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retroactive principle. 


RETROACTION 


Insurance is not a static thing. 


New conditions, 


ofttimes unpredictable, make new changes de- 
sirable. State Mutual’s tradition of making new 
policy changes retroactive is that kind of liber- 
ality that earns sincere good will. Indeed—State 


Mutual’s very history is a revelation of the 
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Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 








new customs, new modes of thought. It 
is all very well to argue that the lan- 
guage that life insurance speaks is uni- 
versal for the reason that our business 
is based on a universal need. When 
you learn a foreign language you have 
to learn to think in it as well as speak 
it. So your North American salesman 
would have to learn to think in South 
American. And he would have to be 
ambidextrous as well as bilingual. 


“Nevertheless, the question is im- 
mensely interesting. Probably what 
South American life insurance could 


best acquire by importation would be a 
few young Dr. S. S. Huebners, or 
young Holgar J. Johnsons, and put 
them to organizing native classes, at the 
same time adding to the staff a few 
young Burbanks to instruct in tree- 
grafting and cross-pollenization. 

“Possibly U. S. A. Secretary of State 
Hull, sincere in his efforts toward good 
neighborliness in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, could help by discouraging in- 
dustrialists and encouraging life insur- 
ance men to go to South America as 
business missionaries. That brings up 
another question, however. Where would 
he get brilliant insurance men who 
would be able to orient themselves as 
well as the language? After all, there 
is never an over-abundance of cracker- 
jack insurance men in the States.” 


Mass. Mutual General 
Agents at Home Office 


Massachusetts Mutual Life General 
Agents Association met in joint session 
with officers of the company November 
12, 13 and 14 at Springfield. Fourteen 
general agents from thirteen states com- 
prise the committee. The association 
will meet in annual convention February 
12, 13 and 14 at Palm Beach. President 
Bertrand J. Perry and Mrs. Perry en- 
tertained the committee and officers of 
the company, with their wives, at a buffet 
supper Sunday evening, preceded by a 
social hour as the guests of Vice-Presi- 
dents Behan and Fischer and their wives. 





PACIFIC ACTUARIES MEET 


Three-Day Conference Held at Del 
Monte With Wide Range of Sub- 
jects Listed on Program 

The Actuarial Club of the Pacific met 
at Del Monte November 15-17. One 
day’s sessions were devoted entirely to 
investments and the addresses were giv- 
en by officials of Western companies. 
Dwight L. Clark, executive vice-presi- 
dent Occidental Life, spoke on “Invest- 
ment Strains and Stresses”; R. W. Cross, 
manager of security investments, Pacific 
Mutual Life, on “The Investment Policy 
of Life Insurance Companies,” and Lucy 
FE. Ritter, security analyst of California- 
Western States Life, on “Investment 
Records.” 

Another session was devoted entirely 
to actuarial subjects. Alfred Hahan, ac- 
tuary Pacific Mutual Life, discussed 
“Problem of Short Term Insurance”; 
Arthur Haven, Pacific Mutual, read a pa- 
per on “Non-Participating Premium 
Rates,” and numerous other subjects 
were discussed. 

The final day’s sessions had under- 
writing problems scheduled such as “Ju- 
venile Underwriting,” “Selection for 
Term Insurance,” “Underwriting of Re- 
instatements,” “Time Control of Inspec- 
tion Reports” and discussion of clinic 
cases. 


NORTHWESTERN NAT. GAINS 


A 16% increase in October new busi- 
ness over October 1938 is reported by 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. The gain was widespread over 
the company’s territory with twenty-one 
agencies submitting more than $100,000 
for the month. Leading agency was 
White & Odell, Minneapolis, with $1,- 
693,507. The Texas State agency, Hous 
ton, was second, and the R. J. Albachten 
agency, St. Loui’, third. 
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The first $1,000 of life insurance goes to pay the cost of dying. 


ASK THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MAN ABOUT IT 





C. F. Williams, President 
Home Office 
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Protect your family with monthly income insurance to pay the cost of living. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 112 
Don’t ever figure up the commissions 
on a sale until the sale has been com- 
pleted. 


That’s a word of advice from Gale F. 
Johnston, divisional sales manager, Met- 
ropolitan Life, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Johnston said that he learned that from 
an old-timer shortly after he entered the 





thankful next 
big commission 


Maybe I could feel more 
Thursday; I just lost the 
that was gomg to pay 


for the feast! 


business. Mr. Johnston included that 
idea in a talk before the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives. He said: 

“It may be my Missouri ancestry but 
[ am most superstitious on this one 
point. In my early experience I thought 
I had made a fine sale. I figured the 
commissions on the case. I lost the 
business. No more commission figuring 
for me and I teach the same thing to 
salesmen under my direction. 

“However, the old insurance man 
meant more than just what his words 
expressed. He meant that if you figure 
the commissions on a sale before it is 
made, you are thinking of yourself and 
not of the client; that you are what is 
commonly called an ‘introvert,’ self-cen- 
tered, and not an ‘extravert,’ one who 
centers his attention on the welfare of 
others. If salesmanship is a profession 
there is no place in it today for the 
self-centered salesman.” 

Mr. Johnston is alert to the trend to- 
ward a professional standing for the 
salesman and to the great part which 
the individual salesman plays in public 
relations. Some of his ideas are these: 
“We as salesmen must think of the ef- 
fort necessary to make ourselves as good 
as our merchandise. Successful sales- 
manship has been defined as ‘service 
rendered with mutual profit.’ It is on 
this basis that it becomes truly a pro- 
fession. 

“As consumer-minded salesmen we 
must visualize the effect that our sale 
will have on the consumer—how it will 
benefit the buyer and serve his needs. 
Out of a rich experience with many cus- 
tomers we can bring to our client val- 
uable advice, counsel which aids the cus- 
tomer to reap fair profits and thus makes 
and keeps him satisfied and willing to 
continue as a customer. After all, the 
salesman determines the standard of 
character by which his company is meas- 
ured in his territory.” 


Research Bureau Alumni 
Meet Here December 19 


The second meeting of the Atlantic 
Alumni of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau School of Management 
will be held on December 19 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Agency 
Planning for 1940.” 

The schedule will start with a lunch- 
eon at 12:15. William H. Bender, Jr., 
general agent, National Life of Vermont, 
will open the meeting as president and 
turn the session over to William Carroll, 
general agent, Berkshire Life, who is 
program chairman. The afternoon will 
be devoted to open forum discussion led 
by four general agents. Their brief re- 
marks and the question and answer 
periods will each be directed to de- 
veloping the meeting theme. At 4:30 
B. N. Woodson of the Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, will present a resume 
of ideas developed in the meeting. This 
will be the second meeting since the 
organization of the alumni here. 


October Sales Reneund 
and Year to Date Volume 


A report on October sales issued by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau covers Ordinary exclusive of Group 
for all companies operating in the U nited 
States. The percentage of companies 
gaining was 57%. Volume was $543,991,- 
000 and percentage of October 1939 to 
1938 was 108. Volume for year to date 
was $5,320,470,000 and percentage 1939 
to 1938 was 106. 





than 80 years’ standing. 
production record in a letter addressed to 





LIFE SUPERVISOR FOR CONNECTICUT 


If you are a producer who wants someday to be a General Agent, there is a step 
on the way up as our Supervisor in Connecticut with a life insurance company of more 
Salary and commission. 


Box 1362, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., New York 


Give qualifications, education, and 





CLUB FOR NEW MEN 
Members of Penn Mutual Life Pro- 


ducers’ Organization Entertained 


at the Home Office 


The Penn Mutual Life has a _ presi- 
dent’s club for new organization as a 
competitive encouragement for its first 


year underwriters. Membership is won 
for the year’s work by the nationally 
outstanding producer in either lives or 
volume who had come into the business 
in each month. 

The regular quarterly meeting for new 
members of the club was held last week 
in Philadelphia and the four winners 
went to the home office to be presented 
to President John A. Stevenson, and to 
spend two days studying departme ntal 
procedure and headquarters equipment. 
The four were Leslie O. Reed, Clover 
agency, Kansas City; Ralph B. Johnston, 
Conrey agency, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Vincent A. LaBarge, O’Steen agency, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Andrew S. Jessup, Ed- 
dleblute agency, Cheyenne. 


OCTOBER SALES IN NEW YORK 

The Life Underwriters Association 
City of New York estimates sale of Or- 
dinary in New York City in October at 
$47,857,000, which compares with $49,- 
242,000 reported for October of last year. 
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O’Mahoney Letter 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fulfill different Therefore, it 
was deemed appropriate to compare the 
cost of Industrial insurance with a pro- 


purposes, 


gram for which Industrial insurance was 


devised — namely, to provide a_ burial 
fund. 

“When Mr. Bronson was called to 
the stand, it was specifically stated by 


Gerhard A. Gesell, special counsel for 


the Securities & Exchange Commission 
in charge of the insurance study, that 
Mr. Bronson was appearing ‘in his in- 
dividual capacity as a trained actuary’ 
and that he was ‘not testifying as a 
representative’ of the Social Security 


Board. Mr. Gesell also added that his 
testimony should not be interpreted as 
‘In any way representative of any posi- 
tion that the Social Security Board has 
taken with respect to the matters’ in- 
volved. 


Wants Fee Enterprise Promoted 


“This statement of Mr. Gesell may be 
taken at full face value, not only with 
respect to the fact that Mr. Sronson did 
not speak for the Social Security Board, 
but also that he did not speak for the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. Moreover, since Mr. Bronson spoke 
merely as an individual, no inferences 
can be drawn from anything he said as 
indicating an intention on the part of 
the committee to foster any plan which 
is inimical to the insurance business as 
a whole or to any reputable insurance 
company. 

“As has been indicated by the 
sage of President Roosevelt in 
he recommended this economic 


mes- 
which 
study, 


and by frequent statements of the 
chairman, statements which have never 
been controverted by any member of 
the committee or of its staff, the sole 
objective of the committee is to  pro- 
mote free, private enterprise. State- 
ments to the contrary are wholly un- 


warranted. 
“I take a great deal of satisfaction in 


the fact that we have received a high 
degree of cooperation from business 
executives throughout the country. Cer- 


no business from which 
should receive a greater 
degree of cooperation than from the 
insurance business. The greatest prog- 
ress in insurance will be achieved when 
there is the highest degree of stability 
and prosperity among all of the people 
of the United States. A stable and 
prosperous economy can be _ preserved 
only when there is a free economy ope- 


tainly there is 
the committee 


rating without arbitrary controls exer- 
cised by either public or private 
authority. 


“Insurance men are interested in pre- 
venting losses. This committee is in- 
terested in preventing losses. Insurance 
is one of the most vital factors in our 
national economy, and it is of the great- 
est importance that the Congress of 
the United States, the legislative body 
which is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the national interest, should be 
fully advised with respect to all phases 
of the industry. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
United States Senator, Wyoming.” 
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Support of Claim Men 
Essential to Business 


KASTNER SPEAKER IN CHICAGO 





Says Public Relations Should Be Key- 
note of Adjuster’s Activities; Public 
Shows Confidence 





The claim man for an insurance com- 
pany has a duty both to the company, 
the insureds and beneficiaries, to be use- 
ful, not according to his desires but 
according to his powers, said Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, American Life 
Convention, in an address to the Chicago 
Claim Association November 15. He 
added that men in the claim service of 
insurance companies must realize that a 
reputation once broken may possibly be 
repaired, but the world will always keep 
its eyes on the spot where the crack 
occurred. He continued: 

“The stability of life insurance has 
been well-nigh impregnable, which likely 
accounts for the current sniping in some 
quarters and attacks in others. Like 
a child with its father’s heirloom watch, 
the snipers can’t figure out what makes 
the thing ‘tick’; so they try bouncing a 
hammer on the face, with the hope of 
getting at the ‘works’ in due course. 


Shoulder to Wheel 


“More than 65,000,000 policyholders in 
the United States have entrusted their 
security and their children’s security to 
our satekeeping. Public relations must 
keynote your activities. You should all 
determine right now that it is better to 
put your shoulder to the wheel than 
your back to the wall.” 

Mr. Kastner pointed out that the life 
companies now propose to spend dollars 
for public relations purposes, but added 
that all of this educational work will 
have been in vain if men occupying such 
direct contact posts as claim men fail 
to do their jobs well, perfectly, on every 
occasion. 

“The companies’ efforts at conserva- 
tion,” he continued, “can be shot full 
of holes as to large areas or communi- 
ties by a single case mishandled through 
lack of correlation between the agent, 
the claim man and the home office. 


Government Control 


“There are many disquieting shadows 
on the horizon. It might properly be 
said that we are on the threshold of 
a new adventure. The TNEC investi- 
gation is most disturbing, in its implica- 
tions at least. Some of the gentlemen 
responsible for the conduct of that ‘in- 
quisition’ have let their apparent desires 
and hopes for Federal control run away 
with them. No opportunity is afforded 
the companies to paint the picture of 
life insurance; of its magnificent ac- 
complishments and far-flung benefits, in 
its true light. The present Washington 
exploration apparently seeks to bring 


into focus only the shadowy clouds in - 


the distant background.” 

He added that it is imperative that all 
interested in the continued development 
and progress of the great institution of 
life insurance, and other types of insur- 
ance as well, to reexamine each and 
every approach and contact with the 
public, and to make certain that their 
actions fit into the public’s attitude be- 
fore we are confronted with an attempt- 
ed substitution of governmental. bureau- 
cracy for the private enterprise of the 
people themselves. 

He then commented on the preying 
upon life insurance policyholders by so- 
called life insurance counselors, analysts 
and the like, and also discussed the 
legal status of lay adjusters in the in- 
surance business. 


THREE-WAY PROTECTION GIVEN 

Continental Grain Co. has provided 
a large proportion of its employes in 
New York and other localities with 
triple protection in the form of guar- 
anteed retirement benefits, life insurance 
totaling approximately $700,000, and sick- 
ness and accident benefits. The plan is 
being administered by Metropolitan Life. 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 





RETROACTIVE FEATURE 


DOUBLES THIS POLICY'S PROCEEDS 


An 


The Connecticut Mutual is proud of its record 
as a policyholder’s company. It has always, 
wherever possible, made new benefits retroactive 
so that old policyholders may take advantage of 
valuable new developments. 


excellent example of The Connecticut Mutual’s practice 


of making new developments retroactive is shown in a recent 


claim on which the Company paid double the face amount of 


the policy. 


Here was the case of a young girl, a nurse, who in 1930 


purchased a Retirement Income policy. 


policy, 


It was not a large 


one for $1,040, but by paying a small extra premium, a 


Double Indemnity Provision was added. This agreement defin- 


itely freed the Company from any liability for the additional 


payment if, 


an aeronautic flight... 


On 


its additional indemnity 


«death shall directly or indirectly result from 


29 


December 30, 1938, however, the Company liberalized 


agreement to protect fare-paying 


passengers using the scheduled passenger air service. 


This was in itself an important liberalization of Company 


practice, but the Company went still further than that, by mak- 


ing this new clause apply to already existing agreements! 


Therefore, when on March 26, 1939, less than three months 


after this change had been made, this young nurse was killed in 


an airplane crash 
Company paid to her estate over $2,150*— 


amount being 





“on a scheduled passenger air service,” the 
$1.040 of this 


paid as an accidental death benefit! 


* Accumulated dividends increased the total amount paid. 


CONNECTICUT 





LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 





U. S. Life to Write 
Accident & Health 


A. J. MOUNTREY NEW MANAGER 


Has Been Twenty-five Years in A & H 
Field; New Department 
Ready in January 


United States Life will enter the acci- 
dent and health field in January. A. J. 
Mountrey has been engaged as manager 
of the new department. He has been 
with Standard Surety & Casualty and 
has been in accident and health insur- 





ANDREW J. MOUNTREY 


ance for twenty-five years. On _ leav 
ing his old company the officials and 
staff gave him a desk set as an expres 
sion of their good wishes. 

In 1912, when the insurance depart 
ments of several states began a crusade 
against the companies engaged in the 
industrial accident and health business, 
Mr. Mountrey was manager of that de- 
partment for the Frankfort General. The 
examiners assigned to that company 
were Leon S. Senior, now general man- 
ager, Compensation Rating Board, and 
John L. Train, president, Utica Mutual 
The Frankfort was given a clean bill 
of health following this examination and 
Mr. Mountrey was congratulated for the 
manner with which he had conducted his 
department. 

He is a member of American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance, has conducted accident and health 
classes at Columbia University and for 
several years has been on the teaching 
staff of the New York Insurance So- 
ciety. He is a charter member of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York, 
of which he was secretary-treasurer tor 
five vears. He also has served as sec 
retary-treasurer of the National Asso 
ciation of Accident & Health Managers 


BALTIMORE ASS’N GROWING 

There was a large attendance at the 
monthly luncheon and meeting of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 
on November 16. H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit 
Life, was the scheduled speaker but was 
unable to attend because of illness. His 
place was taken by G. Franklin Ream, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, who 
gave an excellent talk. Another speaker 
was G. H. Pouder, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Association j 
Commerce. A feature of the meetin 
was the election of more than sixty new 
members. Those at the gathering stood 
in silent tribute to the memory of Fran- 
cis Sexton Biggs, one of the organizers 
of the association and a former presi 
dent, who died two days before the 
meeting was held. 
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Myer Sees Almestinnns 
In Social Security 


OPENS NEW FIELD FOR AGENTS 


Philadelphia Association Members Told 
of Programming Plans That Fit 
Different Groups 

The amended Sccial Security Act has 
opened an entirely new field to the life 
underwriter, making the opportunities 
presented by the business greater than 
ever before, said Richard E. Myer, man 
ager Harrisburg agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, to the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

He related that he had made a sur- 
vey of 200 applications written by his 
agency and found that 28%% or 
248/10% of the volume, which may run 


as high as 40% in urban sections, were 
covered by the act. Their burden of 
providing family income, he said, was 
lightened by social age leaving 
them prospects for package sales. 
Those not covered by the act, but 
where programming is a factor and 


where the act serves as a stimulus for 
additional business, amounted to 184% 
or 367/10% of the volume. In this 
group he linked the self-employed, pro 
fessional men, etc. 

The third group, 
the act and where 
a factor, such as 


those not covered by 
programming was not 
farmers, students, 


household help, etc., amounted to 53% 
or 385/10% of the volume. 
Plans That Appeal 
Mr. Myer listed three factors that 


would appeal to those who come under 
the act—survivorship benefits, retirement 
benefits and emergency funds. He 
pointed out that most prospects will 
qualify under the fully insured class of 
the act, that benefits are limited under 
the currently insured class, and that ex- 
plaining the difference of the two 
groups can lead to business for the 
agent. 

The most 


important group to be al 


fected by social security, Mr. Myer 
said, would be the employed married 
man with a wife and children under 18 


then listed the life in 
this man: 
readjustment income 


years old. He 
surance need by 
“Clean-up fund; 


fund; mortgage insurance; educational 
insurance; life income to wife to sup- 
plement social security; monthly income 


from the time her youngest 
until she is 65 


For Other Groups 


to the wile 
child is 18 


“To the married employed man with- 
out children or with children over 18, 
only a small death benefit is paid at his 
death by the act and the widow then 


until she is 65, at which 
mthly income of 
her husband’s primary benefit 
For this group he recommended 

“Clean-up fund; readjustment income; 
mortgage insurance; life income to wife; 
an income policy giving the wite a 
monthly income trom the time of the 
insured’s death until she is 65. 

“For the employed unmarried man or 
woman wholly dependent par 
ents, he sugg clean-up; mortgage 
insurance, and life inc 


receives nothing 
time she 
75% of 


receives a Iii 


who has 
ested 
me supplement- 


ing social security.” Much the same 
program, he remarked, could apply to 
unmarried employed having parents 


dependent. 


F. R. LOCKHART RESIGNS 


Waldo M. Claflin Becomes Agency As- 
sistant For Provident Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia Office 


not wholly 


Frank R. Lockhart, agency assistant, 
Provident Mutual Life, has resigned in 
order to enter partnership with Waldo 


M. Claflin. 


Coincident with Mr. Lockhart’s 


res- 
ignation is the appointment of E. Roy 
Hofmann as agency assistant. Mr. Hof- 
mann entered the Provident in 1920 in 


what was then known as the record de- 
partment, which has been more recently 
merged with the accounting department. 
He has specialized in adm intoieative work 
throughout the agency field. 





Trust Council Men 
Gather in Boston 


LIFE SITUATIONS ARE DISCUSSED 


Copeland, Craig, Smith Speak on Edu- 
cational Work by Companies and 
Fitting Insurance to Needs 


The Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council met November 14. Applying in- 
surance to life situations was the theme 
and the speakers were John R. Cope- 
land, agent, Provident Mutual; W. 
Thomas Craig, supervisor, Aetna, and 
Harold A. Smith, agent, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Mr. Copeland summarized the sense 
of the meeting by commenting that “In 
surance companies started developing 
departments of education for the train- 


ing of new and old agents along pro- 
fessional lines about fifteen years ago. 
Che courses were designed along the 
line of study given at Carnegie Tech in 
Pennsylvania, and the training purpose 
was to help agents uncover specific 


could and 
formulas 
most com- 


needs to which life insurance 
should be applied. Several 
have been worked out and 
panies have adopted some form for use 
in determining the amount of insurance 
an individual will require to cover his or 
her personal present and future needs. 
The course stresses two plans of selling: 
(1) A policy to cover a specific need 
such as mortgage, education, readjust- 
ment period, retirement or business; (2) 
program method, to cover a complete 
life situation.” 
Other Speakers’ Methods 

Supervisor Craig cited a case involv- 
ing a family situation, which he had 
worked out through the Aetna program- 


ming and estate plan. 
Mr. Smith revealed the amount of 
educational work that today’s real in- 


surance representative must do to de- 
velop the complete public consciousness 
ot what life insurance can do for a 
family. Using for his example a case 
on which he worked for many months 
preparing a trusteed estate for the 
client, he presented the family picture. 
He uses the company’s “Estate Exten- 
sion” plan. 

\ll three speakers revealed the value 
ot learning adaptability in presentation 
to the prospect or client, and the need 
to win complete confidence of the pub- 
lic through sincere, constructive and un- 
tiring work in the interest of the policy- 
holder 


DIES BY OWN HAND 

\ certificate of suicide was issued in 
the death of Edward W. Selvage, age 
54, associate general agent of Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, who was found shot to 
death in the company’s offices in Buffalo 
November 14. Milton Sherman, general 
agent, said he could offer no explanation 
of Mr. Selvage’s act. 





INTEREST IN NEW BUILDING 


Contemplating an addition to its al- 
ready large home office, the London 
Life of Toronto sent an inspection party 
to Des Moines to see the new Bankers 
Life building and study the plans for it. 
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inenida Life tne’ om 
Growth During Ten Years 


Oregon Life 
decade of mutualization. 
the first mutual life company to be or- 
ganized west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Since mutualization assets have doubled, 
now exceeding $18,000,000, and insurance 
in force has increased $9,000,000 to a new 
high in excess of $64,000,000. During the 
ten years the company paid policyholders 
and their beneficiaries more than $11,- 
000,000 in cash. In the meantime the 
surplus to policyholders was increased 
nearly $500,000 and the number of poli- 


cyholders has grown by 25% 


has completed its first 
It is said to be 


CARSON AGENCY SECRETARY 


Takes Position With Security Mutual 
Life; Has Been Active For Some 
Time With Other Companies 
Norman T. Carson, appointed agency 
secretary for Security Mutual Life, 
Binghamton, brings to his new position 
a varied experience, having been with 
the Fidelity Mutual and the Penn Mu- 
tual. Mr. Carson has recently been with 
the home office agency of Fidelity Mu- 
tual, where he has been doing recruiting 
and joint selling. He began his life in- 
surance career with Penn Mutual, filling 
positions in many different departments 
of that company and assisting in training 
employes of the home office in the 
gram of the Life Office Management In- 
stitute. He was one of the first to take 
an active interest in this work. He is a 
member of the general agents and su- 
pervisors’ committee, Life Underwriters 


pro- 


Association, Philadelphia, and was this 
year on the examining board of the 
R. & R. sales training course. 








Forging Ahead with Security 


Every Security Mutual Life agency is a hub in the wheels 


that are moving onward. 


New policies, 


new sales plans, new 


features of life insurance service—make for progress of both the 


Company and its agencies, and of every spoke in every wheel. 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Co. 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 


and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable 6f Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/IOWA | 


HOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 








Reasons Canadians Aren’t 


Disturbed by War Clauses 


Four reasons why war provisions in 
new life insurance policies are a matter 
of indifference to the majority of Cana 
dian people are listed in Nalaco, house 
organ of the North American Life As- 
surance Co. They are these: 

At present 99.9% of all Canadian life 
assurance policies now in force have no 
war provision in them, except in re- 
spect to double indemnity and total dis- 
ability. 

In the last war, only about 6% of 
the Canadian population was placed in 
uniform. Even if the same proportion 
of the population is enlisted in this 
war, which does not seem probable, that 
leaves about 94% of the population to 
whom the war provision is a matter of 
indifference. 

Of those who do enlist, not all go to 
the front. Except aviators, the war pro- 
vision is a matter of indifference to 
those who remain in Canada. Aviation 
restrictions hawe always been in effect 

It would appear that Canada’s main 
effort is going to be in the furnishing 
of supplies. This means great indus- 
trial and farming activity in Canada. Un- 
employment will disappear and money 
will flow more freely. 





Connecticut Mutual Has 
City Mortgage Meeting 


Forty cities were represented at the 
conference of its city mortgage loan 
correspondents which Connecticut Mu- 
tual conducted at its home office. Presi- 
dent James Lee Loomis expressed con- 
fidence in investments of this type and 
said it is his opinion that city mortgage 
loans are one of the best investments for 
life companies. He believes that the 
company should carry on a continuous 
program in this and other investment 
fields. 

Connecticut Mutual now has more 
than $110,000,000 invested in mortgage 


loans. 
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CONFER IN NEW YORK 





Bankers Life of Iowa Officials Meet 
With Agency Organizations Fol- 
lowing Business Contest 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and M. E. Lewis, super- 
intendent of agencies of that company, 
were in New York this week for a joint 





W. W. JAEGER 


conference with members of the two 
Bankers Life agency organizations here. 
C. O. Falkenhainer and J]. E. Flanigan, 
agency managers in this territory, acted 
as hosts at the conference during which 
plans were discussed for the company’s 





M. E. LEWIS 


activities during the remainder of this 
year. A dinner for the group was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. During the last 
thirty days salesmen of the two agencies 
have been engaged in a special effort 
to produce a large volume of insurance 
in honor of these two home office offi- 
cials. At the dinner the leaders in this 
contest received special recognition. 


R. R. Davenport Made 
Assistant Sales Manager 


R. R. Davenport, formerly assistant 
manager, Houston agency, Southwestern 
Life, has been taken into the home office 
as assistant director of sales. A grad- 
uate of Wesley College and Southern 
Methodist University, Mr. Davenport 
joined Southwestern Life in 1933 as agent 
at Munday, Texas. 








PILOT LIFE BUSINESS UP 

\ccording to Emry C. Green, president, 
Pilot Life has, in the first nine months 
of this year, made more than twice the 
gain in insurance in force as in the same 
period last year. Total in force is $134,- 
698,514. In September the company made 
One of its largest gains. 


LEADERS AT NEW ORLEANS 


Great Southern Life Club Qualifies Large 
Number for Annual Gathering; 
Entertained at Galveston 


About 175 production leaders attended 
the third annual meeting of the Great 
Southern Life Club in New Orleans last 
month. Gathering first at Houston, 
they were entertained by the company’s 
officials and the sixteen members of the 
Houston agency who qualified for the 
meeting in New Orleans. Counting the 
ladies, 183 persons made the trip. 

Outstanding producers of the company 
include Tom B. Reed of Oklahoma City 





and O. S. Carlton and Carey Selph, 
Houston, all Million Dollar Round Table 
members. Great Southern is the only 
company west of the Mississippi River 
which had three millonaires at the last 
natonal conventon. 

Other outstanding Great Southerners 
at New Orleans included Alva Carlton 
and E. L. Williams, Houston; Carl M. 
Leonard, Tulsa; D. L. Myrick, Lake 
Charles, La., and George W. Saam, Fort 
Worth. The party was in charge of 
E. P. Greenwood, president of the com- 
pany, and F. D. Albritton, general sales 
director. 


PERKINS ASSISTANT ACTUARY 





Joins Pan-American Life; Native of 
Portland, Oregon, Attended Maine 
and Iowa Universities 

Alfred Warren Perkins has been ap- 
pointed an assistant actuary for Pan- 
American Life. Born in Portland, Ore- 
gon, he was graduated from University 
of Maine. He furthered his studies in 
actuarial science at University of lowa 
in 1933-34 and joined the Aetna Life, 
which company he left for the Pan- 
American. 

Edward F. Holtzman, an assistant ac- 
tuary with Pan-American, will continue 
in that capacity. 








Change 


insurance at all times.” 


provisions in your life insurance policies . 


“AM Things Human 


“You can outgrow your life insurance program in much 
the same way that this boy has outgrown his suit. There 


are many ‘human changes’ that can outmode certain 


.. To give 


you the utmost protection and satisfaction ... your 
policies should be checked over at frequent intervals 
by a competent man. At a word from you, our repre- 
sentative, without cost or obligation, will be glad to 


make sure that you are getting the most out of your 


This message, the latest of New England Mutual's national advertisements, 


appears currently in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's and Newsweek. 





It is the first of a series that is designed to increase our fieldman’'s oppor- 


tunity both to see his prospect and to serve him. 


VEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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See Office Snatltute 
Obtains More Members 


WAR COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
Other Companies Have Applied For Ad- 


mission Since Annual Meeting; Edu- 
cational Work Furthered 


John L. Briggs, assistant secretary 
Southland Life, as newly elected presi 
dent of the Institute of Home Office 


Underwriters, has announced that on rec 


ommendation of the membership commit 


tee the following companies have been 
voted membership in the institute: 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. ; 


United Life, Salina, Kan.; Woodmen Cen 
tral Life, Lincoln, Neb. In addition to 
these, the following companies have made 
application fot membership subsequent 
to the annual meeting of — institute : 
Equitable Life, Washing Dm €.: 
Farmers and Bankers Life Wie hita; [hi 


nois Bankers Life, Monmouth; Kansas 
City Life; Pyramid Life, Topeka 
Mr. Briges has named an educational 


committee composed of W. H. Harrison, 
Ohio National, chairman; Walter Menge, 
Lincoln National, and W. E. Jones, Prov 


ident Life & Accident 

The war emergency committee, com 
posed of Walter Menge, Lincoln Na 
tional, chairman; R. T. Sexton, Connec 
ticut General, and |). J. Tribble, Jetfer 
son Standard, is compiling information 


on war risk riders, student 
tivities and other subjects 
this time and report 
at an early date 
Membership of the institute now in 
cludes seventy-three comp: 


aviation ac 
pertinent at 
will be published 


thles 


Provident L. & A. In 
Drive Against Waste 


Advertising Manager Bart’ Leiper, 
Provident Life & Accident, and David 
N. P company’s | 


arks of the railroad de 


have ¢ 


partment, pyrigl ted an ingenious 
contest-idea whereby emploves swear 
out “warrants” against such figurative 
‘culprits” as waste, inefficiency, too 


much red tape, laziness, ete 





Huge money bags hang all over the 
place during November, serving as de- 
positories for the “warrants,” or sug 
gestions, and also serving, in a figura 
tive sense, as traps for the fugitive dol 


lars that are lost by the existence 
‘culprits.” Prizes will be 
persons submitting the best 


the various 
awarded the 
suggestions 


MEET AT HARRISBURG 
Agency of Mutual Life, New York, Holds 


Annual Conference, Discusses 
Social Security Act 


The Harrisburg agency of Mutual Life 

f New York he Id its annual meeting 

last month at Hershey, with Manage 
Richard E. Mever presiding. The meet 
I rest held by the agency 


er F I. Neiderer It 





ainly with amendments to the 

u Act. Talks on that sub- 

1 by istrict Managers 

azz DD 1 R. C. Ma- 

id H ttenste \ social 

security progra Interview was present- 

ed by Paul | elberger and W. G 
Wanbauch 


FASER AGENCY ELECTIONS 


At tl an i neeting f tl Fase 
Agency Ass ation, Penn Mutual, B 
n, othcers were elected for the ens 
ear as f Ws i Russell Crar 
esident Harold N. Blo yvice-pres 
nt 1 Milton Street, s¢ etary-treas 
urer Othcers for the past i vere 
Howard C. Bissell side Reginald 
\. H. Lewis e-president, and Jol 


F 

e midd f September at the Stow 
Country Club Mr. and Mrs. He 
Faser, S were spe il guests 


Sanders’ Friends Honor 


Him With Radio Broadcast 


San Die 
Million 
Robert Sanders, district 
manager Business Men’s Assurance, was 
honored by the Advertising Club of 
Kansas City through a broadcast over 
KEFSD. Mr. Sanders was the only man 
in San Diego who qualified for the 
Round Table, having enjoved that dis- 
tinction for two years Part of the 
broadcast follows: 


o from the 
Dollar 


Upon returning to 
eastern meeting of the 
Round Table, 


wait until 
thirtieth 


“Insurance is the stuff you 
5:30 in the afternoon of the 
day of grace before paying tor 
what they call it when 
vou $5,000 that vou'll die 


“Insurance is 
somebody bets 


and you bet ‘em $200 a vear that you 
won't. Then if you win, you pay then 
If they win, they pay vou—but vou don't 
care 

“In 1939 the bets are bigger and tan 
cier Nowadays insurance is what y 
pay for while the baby is teethin S 
that when he vets all his teeth vou can 
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send him to college 
generally does very 


What you pay for 
well until about the 


first semester of his sophomore vear, 
after which he writes home for money 
so he can stay in college. 

“Or, looking at it another way, insur- 
ance is what you put your money into 
now, while you've got a job, so you can 
pay for stamps to stick on your retire- 
ment warrants every Thursday when you 
get to be 50." (The 30-Thursday non- 
sense has since been killed at the No- 


vember elections.) 

“That's what [ thought until up 
jumped Bob Sanders and gave me a 
new slant on the = subject He's the 
district manager for the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. of America and super 
vises the company’s service for San 
Diego and Oranee Counties and Long 
Beach. You'll notice, as I did, that the 

rd ‘insurance’ doesn’t appear in the 
title of his company The word is ‘as- 


surance.” It's a much better word, to 
ny wav of thinking, and it throws a 
new light on how to brace yourself for 
the unforeseen emergencies of life in 
this vale of tears.” 





—Gendreau 


Basing Retirement Incomes 
On Social Security Benefits 


For many a man who has been unable to contemplate the on- 
coming years without dread, Social Security benefits change 


the whole aspect of things. 


They open the way to providing a retirement income that 
will make leisure years a period to be looked forward to 


with keen relish. 


Unless supplemented by other income, however, they 


are 


not sufficient in most cases to allow a man with employ- 


ment to give it up. 


» 


not be obliged to forego their Social Security benefits. 


So sell retirement incomes to your clients so that they will 


The 


outlay required will be smaller and the thought of making 


it more familiar than in the past. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Coughtry Advanced 
By Sun Life of Canada 


ASSOCIATE SUP’T OF AGENCIES 


Harries Takes Up Sales Promotion; 
McKercher Becomes Group Sales 
Head, Ross Promoted 


\. C. Coughtry, heretofore superin- 
tendent of Group sales for Sun Life of 
Canada, has been named associate su- 
perintendent of agencies and will be as- 
sig = to the Canadian agency division. 
J. L. Harries, previously assistant super- 
visor of agencies in the British division, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
sales promotion succeeding S.C. H. 
Taylor, whose transfer to superintendent 
of agencies, Western United States di- 
vision, has already been announced. 

Mr. Harries joined the Sun Life in 
1928 when he was attached to the Min- 
neapolis branch. Serving later in an 
agency capacity in Jersey City and New- 
ark, his ability was recognized by pro- 
motion in 1937 to the British division 
with the rank of agency assistant. More 
recently he was named assistant super- 
visor of agencies, London administrative 
office, which position he now relin- 
quishes. 

Rk. G. MeWKercher, at present inspector 
of agencies, Group division, has 
been appointed superintendent of Group 
sales. Mr. MecKercher has long been 
associated with Group insurance, his en- 
try to the Sun Life in 1924 being in 


sales 


that branch of the company’s business. 
Trevor Ross, tormerly secretary of agen- 
cies, Group sales division, will succeed 


Mr. MeKercher as inspector of agencies 
attached to Group sales. 
Boston Trust Council 


Plans Made Well Ahead 


The Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council opened its season with a dinner 


meeting at which Ralph Armstrong, tax 
counsel Massachusetts Mutual Life, and 
Oliver Wolcott, vice-president, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston, shared the speak- 
ing program. There were eighty-four 
present. 

In a review of “Taxation Affecting 
Life Insurance,” Mr. Armstrong covered 


changes in the tax situations in Massa- 
chusetts. “Trends in Massachusetts Leg- 
islation in 19390 Affecting Life Insurance 
and Trusts” was Mr. Wolcott’s subject. 

For the January 16 meeting dinner will 
be followed by a program by trust offi- 
cers in the interest of additional infor- 
mation for cooperating life underwriters. 
“What a Trust Department Does to 
Earn Its Fee” will be discussed, the 
leaders to be Thomas G. Brown, trust 
officer, New England Trust Co., and Ed- 
ward M. Hallett, assistant vice-president 
State Street Trust Co. 

The annual meeting 
joint with the 
derwriters Association, a date in March 
to be announced. The annual meeting 
of the trust council comes on May 13, 
with a dinner and business session. The 
subject will be “Business Life Insurance 


will become a 


session icea Life Un- 


Trust Agreement—Some Experiences,” 
with Robert Lawthers, head of benefit 
department, New England Mutual Life, 


speaker. 


PHIL HOBBS GUEST SPEAKER 
Philip B. Hobbs, agency 
Equitable Society, chairman last year 
of the general agents’ and managers’ 
division of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was guest speaker 
recently at the monthly meeting 0: 
the Life Agency Supervisors Club, di- 
vision of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Hobbs gave a report 
of the general agents’ and managers’ 
division meeting at the St. Louis con- 
vention 


manager 


SUPERVISOR IN. INDIANA 
The Howard E. Nyhart agency in In 
dianapolis has announced appointment o1 
G. H. Eversmeyer as district supervisor 
of the Connecticut Gener. Life for 
northeastern Indiana. 
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BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 








TO PROTECT THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 


TO PROVIDE INCOMES FOR WIFE AND CHILDREN 





TO PAY FOR EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


TO STRENGTHEN THE BUSINESS AND CREDIT 
OF INDIVIDUALS FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS 


TO SAFEGUARD ESTATES 


TO PAY INHERITANCE TAXES 


TO ASSURE HOME OWNERSHIP 

TO EXTEND GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS TO 

FAMILIES OF EMPLOYEES 
TO ENABLE EMPLOYEES TO PURCHASE _ IN- 
SURANCE ON A SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 
| TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN BECOME 

| FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 

TO START CHILDREN IN THE PATH OF THRIFT 


THERE ARE EQUITABLE POLICIES FOR ALL THESE NEEDS, AND EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE BY TRAINING EQUIPPED TO EXPLAIN AND ADAPT THEM APPROPRIATELY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Postoffice Annuity 
Plan’s Weaknesses 


ZIMMERMAN SPEAKS IN BOSTON 





Franklin W. Genco Presented With 
Coffee Set by Paul F. Clark on 
Behalf of American College 





Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, presi- 
dent National Association of Life Under- 
writers, attacked New York Senator 
Wagner's proposal that the National 
Government can sell annuities for less 
than the privately managed life insur- 
ance companies, in an address to the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
November 17. He also branded as false 
some of the statements made in connec- 
tion with the announcement of the sena- 
tor’s plan, saying: 

“Of course the government can sell 
annuities at a lower rate than private 
companies, but the man who will make 
up the difference is the taxpayer; the 
same individual who makes it possible 
for the government to sell anything at a 
lower cost than can private enterprise. 
The proposal to sell annuities at post- 
offices for less than they can be pur- 
chased from the regular insurance com- 
panies seems to be just another mani- 
festation of the government’s centraliza- 
tion trend. This government selling 
might well invade the field of automo- 
biles, washing machines and groceries. 
When the taxpayer buys his roadster at 
the postoffice he’ll find that the addi- 
tional taxes loaded on him to make this 
cheap sale possible will far offset any 
gains he might enjoy.” 


Company Participation 


Replying to the reported statement by 
Senator Wagner that life insurance com- 
panies are interested annuities only of 
$100 a month and more, and that the 
government would avoid competition by 
limiting its amount sold to $100 monthly. 
Mr. Zimmerman added: “The average 
annuity payment by life insurance com- 
panies last year was far below $100 a 
month. The figure for 137 companies, 
representing 92% of the life insurance in 
force, averaged approximately $349 annu- 
ally per contract, or about $29 a month. 
The 1,500,000 annuity contracts in force 
represent an ultimate annual income of 
more than $550,000,000 to men and women 
who have taken advantage of this method 
of buying insurance.” 


Experience in Canada 


President Zimmerman recalled an ex- 
periment by the Canadian government 
several years ago in selling annuities at 
prices lower than those of regular life 
insurance companies, adding that what 
finally happened was that “the govern- 
ment had to readjust its rates upward 
because it was found that it was losing 
too much money.” 

Striking at the proposed substitution 
of Federal supervision for state super- 
vision of insurance, as well as the con- 
templated entrance of the Federal gov- 
ernment itself into the field of insurance, 
President Zimmerman upheld vigorously 
the place of the American insurance 
agent in “making it possible for life in- 
surance to fulfill its manifest destiny of 
enabling the American public to provide 
for its own economic security through 
its own thrift, initiative and oversight.” 


C.L.U. Degrees Conferred 


A feature of President Zimmerman’'s 
visit was conferment of the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter upon five 
candidates as follows: Raymond Des- 
ton, supervisor, John Hancock Mutual, 
Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt agency; Har- 


old D. Jobes, vice-president, William 
Albert Gallup, Inc.; Howard J. Richard, 
New York Life, "Frank B. Summers 


agency ; Gerald Murphy, agent, Waltham 
district office, Metropolitan Life; Wal- 
lace N. Watson, general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life. These bring the mem- 
bership of Boston chapter to fifty-four. 


Presentation to Ganse 


Paul F. Clark, Boston, chairman of the 
board of trustees, American College of 


Life Underwriters, arrived in Boston 
from Chicago just in time to carry out 


the ag ay ney that he present 
Franklin W. Ganse, of Ganse-King Es- 
tate Service, Boston, with the after-din- 


ner coffee service on behalf of the offi- 
cers and trustees of the college in rec- 
ognition of his long and faithful ser- 
vice. A substantial sum remaining after 
purchasing the set was placed in the 
coffee pot as an “endowment”—a mainte- 
nance fund, as it were. The presenta- 
tion and Mr. Ganse’s reply completed a 
ceremony beautifully conducted. 

Mr. Ganse was trustee and treasurer 
of the college from 1927 to 1939 but 
found it necessary to decline re-election 
this year. He is well over 70 years old. 
At the annual meeting of the college in 
St. Louis last September a_ resolution 
was adopted expressing regret that he 
had to decline re-election; wholehearted 
appreciation of his valuable services; re- 
ferring to him as a pioneer in higher 
life insurance education, and manifest- 
ing much pleasure in knowing that he 
will continue as chairman of the sub- 
committee on investments of the col- 
lege’s finance committee. 





CHICAGO HOLIDAY PARTY 

The holiday party for Chicago Life 
Underwriters will be held at the Hotel 
LaSalle on the evening of Monday, De- 
cember 18. Members of the association, 
office personnel, wives and sweethearts 
are invited. The first 1,000 to buy 
tickets will share in the fun, door prizes, 
good fellowship. There will be no 
speeches, but there will be an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the stars in the busi- 
ness. William M. Houze, general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual, is 
in charge of the full plans for the party. 


Life Underwriters Ass’n 
.Holds N. Y. Dinner Meeting 


The first dinner meeting of the pres- 
ent administration of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
was last Thursday evening at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania with 300 members present. 
President Benjamin Alk presided. Speak- 
ers were a policyholder and Vash Young 
of the Equitable Society, salesman, 
speaker and author. 

Among guests at the head table were 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equitable 
Society, and several presidents of other 
organizations in New York. They were 
Ray S. Maechtel, Chartered Life Under- 
writers; Jack Warshauer, Brooklyn man- 
agers; Julius Eisendrath, Midtown man- 
agers, and Helen Wolfsohn, League of 
Insurance Women. Also at the head 
table was George D. James, chairman of 
the agency committee. 

Vash Young presented some of his 
philosophy of life under the title “When 
the Going’s Rough.” He advised agents 
to cultivate a state of mind where neither 
loss nor gain can take place, to develop 
“a habit of going right when things go 
wrong,” to refuse “to collapse within 
oneself when one’s business deal col- 
lapses.” His whole talk was based on 
an improved outlook on life. He said: 
“The hunt for peace, happiness and finan- 
cial security has been going on for ages. 
Happiness based upon what we can be 
is within the reach of everyone. Start 
being now the person that you would 
like to be and determine how you can 
be more instead of trying to have more.” 





BOG ON STANDARD BOARD 
W. A. Bog of Montreal has been elect- 


ed a director of the Canadian board, 
Standard Life Assurance Co., Edinburgh. 











AMERICAN 


This space contributed by 
The Eastern Underwriter and Staff 


2a, ( 








Reinsurance Effected 
For American Life 


APPROVED BY MICHIGAN COURT 





American United Life, Indianapolis, 
Takes Business Which Still 
Accounts $48,000,000 





Reinsurance of the defunct American 
Life, Detroit, by the American United 
Life, Indianapolis, has been approved at 
Lansing, Mich., by the Ingham County 
Circuit Court. The company still has in- 
surance in force of nearly $48,000,000, 
which will be reinsured without exchange 
of policies or rewriting of contracts. A 
75% lien will be imposed against the old 
policies, but Insurance Department offi- 
cials emphasized that the lien may be 
adjusted as conditions warrant through- 
out the fifteen-year trusteeship period 
provided in the contracts. The relatively 
high initial lien was made necessary, it 
was explained, by the fact that a large 
portion of the American Life assets are 
on deposit in Iowa to fulfill a require- 
ment when the Detroit company rein- 
sured the American Life of Des Moines. 
Status of these assets is in litigation. 
The reinsuring company must pay death 
claims in full for a period of ten years, 
the contract provides. 

Other contract terms include provi- 
sions for a five-year moratorium on pol- 
icy loans, except to pay premiums and 
cash surrender value provisions. A poli- 
cyholder may take the cash surrender 
value in a non-interest-bearing certifi- 
cate of indebtedness payable with lifting 
of the moratorium. The receiver is to 
appraise American life assets within 
sixty days, the ascertained values to be 
used as the basis for a “ratable distri- 
bution to all general creditors and all 
dissenting policyholders who file claims.” 


BROKERS HEAR WORTHINGTON 





Superintendent of Agencies for Home 
Life of New York Speaks at 
McNamara’s Sales Course 
The seventh meeting in the “recovery 
selling” course for general insurance 
brokers, conducted by the John C. Mc- 
Namara organization, general agents for 
Home Life of New York in its home 
city, was held November 20. William P. 
Worthington, the company’s superinten- 
dent of agencies, spoke on “Planned 
Estates,” a method he originated. He 
took the plan apart, showing how it lays 
the foundation for eliciting necessary 
information without resistance and 
creates interest in the completed plan, 
so that the prospective client looks for- 
ward to the second interview. He will 
develop that the second interview, a 
“chart closing” presentation to the un- 
derwriter, becomes a natural answer to 
the minimum requirements which the 

prospect has expressed. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


* Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-6799 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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She ife _ oo gent 


The life insurance agent is a good example of 
the typical American, a man in business for him- 
self, a good neighbor in his own community, a 
man constructive in his attitude and actions. By 
his advice upon the suiting of insurance policies to 
fit insurance needs, he has educated men to think 
intelligently upon the subject of business and per- 
sonal financial programs. This has given men 
direction in their work, helped them to persevere 
in sound, long-term programs of building their 
businesses and estates. 


By his advice to men upon their ambitions for 
their families, the agent has encouraged men to 
make much of family life, to plan for the endur- 
ance of their homes, the security of their depend- 
ents, the education of their children. 


The agent has been the advisor of widows and 


orphaned children. He has helped them conserve 
the assets left by an insured husband and father. 
He has guided them in planning their own finan- 
cial futures. Thus he has encouraged the devel- 
opment of those ideals of American living which 
so clearly distinguish us as a nation—love of 
education, freedom of enterprise, security. 


He has been a pioneer in developing marketing 
methods, and many of his methods have been 
studied and imitated by others faced with some- 
what similar problems. 


The life insurance business can justly take pride 
in the improvement in sales personnel which has 
been noted in recent years, for such improvement 
has not been effected by chance. Rather it is the 
result of a thoughtful approach to the entire 
problem. 


Massachiselt Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Named in Lauer Agency Audits Must Be Simple, 
Says Pirnie in New Book 
SPRINGFIELD MAN AN AUTHOR 


Pays Respects to “Ferdinands of Life 
Insurance Business, Sniffing at Flow- 


this agency in mid-town New York City. 


sachusetts Mutual, Providence, and mem 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, ts om 
author of a new book. “Planning and considerable application of income and 
inheritance tax knowledge It is pri 
marily a personal estate service plan 
and because it is, it gives an intelligent 
approach to the subject of life insurance 
with any prospect. 

“The ideal prospect for this method is 


Selling the Basic Estate.” Mr. Pirnie 
savs the book is written for lite insur 
ance sophisticates, “and not for the 
‘Ferdinands of the life insurance busi 
ness, sniffing at the flowers of other 
people's efforts’. He desires as his 4 yan who is married, has one child 
audience the agents “who sincerely wish or has children, and whose income is 
to do a better job for their fellowman, $3,000 a vear or better. The age range 
and, by so doing, better their own po is somewhat restricted by these qualifi 
cations but generally includes most ages 
in which insurance companies are inter 
ested. Of course, at the older ages the 
inheritance tax factor becomes more im- 


sition.” He has had seventeen years’ 
expertrence im life insurance 

Of audits he says they must be sim 
ple, giving salient facts of importance to 
the owners of life insurance policies, portant while at the younger ages it_is 
and they must motivate the insured to ajmost non-existent.” Publisher is The 
finish a completed and well-organized — National Underwriter Co. 
insurance estate 





HERMAN VY. NATHANSON Mr. Pirnie holds that the average TREATMENT NOT COMPULSORY 
Continental American Life announces \merican does not need to be sold a 
that Herman V. Nathanson will become ‘desire to care for those he loves. He Company Loses Suit Involving Total and 
unit manager in the Matthew J. Lauet needs only to be shown how he can Permanent Disability; Insured Had 
avenev, New York, Dee. 1. Mr. Nathan care for them by some method within Case of Diabetes 
“a enters d lite oxeypadecih I 1936 whe ¥ re prewont hed _ bE ene tines Where the express provisions of a dis 
1¢ joined the Lauer agency \ specialist ability policy do not require the insured 
in estate work and = progt UNTINE, Ie Thought of Estate Service Fifteen to submit to medical treatment, there ts 
has consistently been a member ot the Years Ago no duty on his part to undergo it to 
company’s Leaders Clul since that time trea tinea hod loped recover benefits under the policy. This 
It has been announced that Sam B wi * Fs . ss vba ogg ge ar pore we was the gist of a ruling of the Minne 
irs 9 sociat eneral avent the al, ‘ o < < 4 ! * ~v , : . . me é 
pom ro : . = cf ce eee l agent Called the “Estate Service” method of om es a 1 ee ee 
- Continental American's agency in Selling life insurance, starting with the 0 é fa se ¥ he Piette yellteeygce’: Shrew aac 
Brooklvn December 1 \ly aner vave audit approach and ending with the well 7 h “hi " ge Decnce \ Fiivecaieesbeyr ne “i 
ar eee 1. ry coined eotule. tu tas buck he canes y the high court. ttorneys for the 
> ne — ‘ Sa sabes +] Se , ee thed insurance company, which had stopped 
Lauer " gl ic —_ ee, ee : ve ss eget igs Phy iy Mpc payments after five years, argued that 
CREME SESS! ' ai bi nuaee -tsit Sk thie ataenmn wienis ia: Vids Miller was not permanently and_ totally 
— nasticuiar Geld is to be successfal he ‘eatled because he allowed diabetes to 
eT Weer eae erie aoe Se exist and failed to avail himself of the 
NEW ENGLAND SCALE KEPT — Ar oe eee a treatment advised for it The court 
Here Is Cases Ci ay ag PLD, o . 
1 S« { 
Company Acts on Policyholders’ Divi- better Continuing along this line, he ged a ey Sees ee 
dends; Interest at Rate of 349°; gs a. - edaiiiees al’ tone debian 
on Settlement Options This is true not only trom a mone ene sate the ce etd KK ‘ ss an? 
New Eneland Mutual Life has decided tary standpoint but because prospects requires the insured to submit to mes ica 
to maintait ind pav the 1939 scale ; who fall within these hieher brackets treatment then the policy contracts do 
Bividends Levholders throughout are, as a tule, better thinkers and more not elsewhere contain such a i yote 
the entire vear 1940. Interest at 34% capable of grasping the finer ideas which — { rhe company contended that the word 
ail dnathtatene. te). : » settlement the underwriter is presenting This impossible’ in the provision defining to 
“P 5 and aaa method is of no use to the policy ped tal disability imposed on the insured the 
e $10,000,000 ea ute ' Her. has nothing to do with Business duty to take insulin and to resort to 
dividends mpares with $9,550,000 voted Insurance, except that excellent leads dietary measures.) 
a year a \ il, tl il nt will for that type of underwriting are con “The basis is that if treatment were 
be set up as a direct habilit f the stantly uncovered as personal cases de thus taken it would be no longer im- 
compat sive t eneral surplus velop and unfold, but it does include possible for insured to follow a gainful 
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We Are Looking For A Man 
Who Is Looking For An Opportunity 


You may be a man who is a personal producer and would like to grow with a 
young agency as a combination personal producer and supervisor. Or you might 
want to devote all of your time to supervisory work. In either event we should 
ers of Other People’s Efforts” like to talk to you, confidentially of course, about the opportunity which exists in 


Roderick Pirnie, general agent, Mas Box 1360, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO., 94 Fulton St., New York 





You may reach us by writing 





occupation since the effects of diabetes 
would be removed. In our view ‘im- 
possible’ simply specifies that the nature 
of the illness or disability must be such 
that its effect on the physical organisms 
is to destroy the ability to carry on em- 
ployment duties. It has reference to the 
physical ability rather than to the na- 
ture and extent of treatment to which 
claimant must submit. Consequently, in 
so tar as the express provisions of the 
policy contracts are concerned it may 
be impossible for the insured to engage 
in employment due to a curable disa- 
bility.” 

It was pointed out, however, that “the 
precise meaning of ‘impossible’ as used 
is not free from doubt.” 


CONCERNED OVER WAGNER PLAN 


Minnesota Agents Meet in Militant At- 
titude; Too Little New Business 
From Old Policyholders 
Senator Wagner's post office annuity 
proposal was subjected to dissection in 
the world-famous surgical center, Roch- 
ester, Minn. when life underwriters 
from southeastern Minnesota met there 
November 16. It was the first of a 
series of booster meetings being ar- 
ranged by local boards in cooperation 
with the Minnesota State Association of 

Lite Underwriters. 

kK. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life, de- 
clared that the time has come for agents 
to forget their petty differences and 
stand together for the good of the life 
insurance industry as a whole. “We 
must all be prepared now to defend 
our business when the fight starts,” he 
said. “It is time now we stood up to 
sav the thines we ought to say. Our 
combined voice will be most. effective.” 

W. R. Jenkins, sales research direc- 
tor, Northwestern National Life, criti- 
cized company officials and agents for 
getting such a small percentage of their 
new business from policyholders. They 
are getting only 9% from this source, 
he said President Hiram Moore and 
©. A. Reeves, chairman, outlined plans 
for the second annual sales conference 
in St. Paul January 25. 


APPOINT DR. ARTHUR GERINGER 
Well- Known Physician Made Medical 
Director of Postal National 
and Postal Life 
lyr. Arthur Geringer has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the Postal 
National and Postal Life. He is a well- 
known ear, nose and throat specialist and 
at one time was assistant medical direc- 
tor of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
city, and was personal physician of the 
late Judge William A. Day, who was 
president of the Society. He succeeds 
the late John A. Wilson, one of the few 
physicians authorized to practice in every 

state in the union. 


SPRINGFIELD CASHIERS UNITE 
The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Springfieid, Mass., has been formed, 
the initial membership being seventeen. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Lionel Moses, Connecticut 
Mutual; vice-president, William J. Me- 
Manus, Equitable Society; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn Robertson, New 
England Mutual. Meetings will be held 
monthly. 


TO ADVANCE FOREIGN TRADE 

John W. DeForest, general agent Aetna 
Life, presided at a luncheon in Buffalo 
to help promote that city’s $7,000,000 for- 
eign trade. 
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J. J. G. Mesliies Rais 
Lincoln National Club 


H. F. TSCHIRHART VICE- PRES. 
Qualifiers Named for Top Production 
Groups to Attend Convention in 
Miami January 8 to 12 
]. G. Hopkins of Newport News, Va., 
has been named president and H. PF. 
Tschirhart of San Antonio, Tex., vice- 
president of the Lincoln National’ Life 
Minute-Men Club, according to A. L. 
Dern, vice-president and director of 
agencies. This is the company’s high- 
est honor organization. Membership is 
won by writing a specified large volume 
of business during the four-month pe- 
riod from August 15 to December 15. 
The presidency and vice-presidency are 
awarded those agents first qualifying 

for membership. 

Six other members of the company’s 
field force have already won member- 
ship in the organization. They are Clyde 
Chaddick and D. Furman of San An- 
tonio, Tex.; W. B. Kibble of Akron, 


O.; L. B. King of San Diego, Cal.; Mrs. 
BR. Ruth Loehr of Cleveland, ©., and 
W. F. Yates, Is of Norfolk, Va 
President’s Club Members 
Charter members of the President's 
Club, newest and highest ranking con- 
vention club of the Lincoln National 
Life, have also been announced. Ten 
fieldmen on the list’ released by Mr. 


Hopkins, IF, M. Moore, 
}. O. Bradshaw, D. Radford, Jr, C. R. 
Petticrew, C. B. Rittenberry, C. Chad- 
dick, L. G. Rupert, I. M. Crandall and 
H. C. Lawrence. 

President Club members will be award- 
ed in addition to the regular convention 
trip to Miami in January, a special cruise 
to Havana, Cuba. 

About 14% more fieldmen of the Lin- 
coln National have qualified for the 1910 
Florida convention than qualified for the 
last convention held by the company. 
The convention will be held January & 
to 12 at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, 
Miami, to celebrate the company’s thir- 
ty-fifth anniversary and the attainment 
in 1939 of a billion dollars of insurance 
in force. 


Dern are |. G. 


PASCAUD SUN LIFE LEADER 


Top; Entire Agency Force for Second 
Successive Month; Other Producers 
Making Good Records 
For the second successive month a 
representative of the Canton, O., branch, 
Sun Life of Canada, has c aptured first 
place among the entire agency force of 
his company. The leader during Sep- 
tember was Louis Pascaud, while in the 
previous month Max Moch led the field 
in paid production. For September Leon- 
ard P. Levy, Philadelphia, was runner-up 
to Mr. Pascaud in the United States 
division, followed by W. 


Jacksonville; RK. DD. Deacon, Seatt!e; 


Ralph L. Stevens, Jacksonville; John G. 
Sharp, Louisville, in the order named. 
Company leader for the year to date 
is Fred G. Bentrup, St. Louis, with R. 


in second place. In 
anniversary ot 


1). Deacon, Seattle, 
honor of the birthday 


Guy J. Gay, manager Seattle branch, 
eighteen members of that agency con- 
tributed as their gift twenty-six appli- 


cations for $62,000. Other notable achieve- 
ments in the United States divisions dur- 
ing September were made by Philadel- 

phia, company leader in paid production 
for 1939 to date; San Francisco, first 
place holder in the western Uni‘ed States 
division, and Indianapolis, which chalked 
up a gain of 121% for the month to 
lead the central United States division. 

McCLOSKEY’S 30TH YEAR 

_ James M. McCloskey, Travelers branch 
in Albany, observed his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the company November 15. 
Previously connected with the law firm 
of Clark & O’Shaughnessey, he started 
with the Travelers in 1909. He was ap- 


pointed adjuster in 1914 and has spent 
his entire period of service in the 
branch office. 


Albany 


Keith Phillips, 


Eric nian Honored By 
Pittsburgh Agency Force 


As a 


agent, Eric G. 


their new general 
Pittsburgh, 
Holgar J. Johnson 
effort No 
the day he was at the home 


in Philadel- 


tribute to 
Johnson, in 
the agency force of 


agency conducted a one-day 
veinber’ 14, 
office of Penn Mutual Life 
phia officially taking over the Pittsburgh 
agency management. This loyalty ef- 
fort produced sixty applications for $210,- 
OOO. 


ADDED TO MICHIGAN DEP’T 
Wayne G. added to 
the Michigan department’s staff as as 


William 


and second deputy commissioner. 


Garnett has been 


sistant actuary under Conley, 


aciuary 


Mr. Garnett obtained his master’s de 


gree in actuarial science at the Univer 
sity of Michigan as did Mr. Conley. 
They were both in’ the actuarial de 


\ssurance 
Garnett comes 
however, from the 
Insurance Co. of 
where he has been 
actuarial department for the past 
years. 


partment of the Central Life 
of Des Moines, la. Mr, 
to his present post, 

American United Life 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
in the 
three 





Installments Are No 
Longer Held Income 


DECISION GIVEN IN CANADA 


Supreme Court Straightens Out Incon- 
sistency Between Lump Sum Policy 
Payments and Others 


In the Supreme Court of Canada a 
judgment handed down — completely 
changed an important aspect of the life 


business. Henceforth in Can- 
presumed there will be 
no more taxing, as income, of life in- 
surance policy proceeds which are paid 
in instalments for a certain) minimum 
term or for life. These proceeds are no 
longer definable as income. 

Until the Supreme 
judgment in the case of Shaw vs. the 
Revenue Department at Ottawa, the 
Federal Income Tax Department has 
been making fish of life insurance policy 


insurance 
ada it is to be 


Court rendered its 


proceeds paid in one way to the bene- 
ficiary and flesh of another kind. 
In other words if the proceeds of a 


were paid in a 
otherwise than in 
it was taxable only 
not on 
on the 


life insurance policy 
single Jump sum, or 
monthly instalments, 
as to interest on these proceeds, 
the principal amount itself. Tf, 


other hand, the life insurance policy 
specified that the beneficiary should re- 
ceive the proceeds of the life insurance 
policy in specific monthly sums over a 
certain number of years or, in the form 
of an annuity, until death, the money 
became subject to income tax, accord- 
ing to the department’s ruling. 

The practice went a for 
years and in British Columbia, as well 
as in other western provinces, there are 
widows of policyholders who have been 
paying income tax on life insurance pro- 
ceeds because of the deferred nature of 
the payments. 

The Supreme Court unanimously re- 
versed the lower court finding in this 
case and declared that monthly instal- 
ments were not taxable income, except, 
possibly, as to that portion of the sum 
which might constitute interest; but 
since there had been no attempt to dis- 
tinguish interest from capital and the 
Crown had not put forward a claim 
on that basis, the court exempted the 
entire monthly payments from income 
tax. 


RILEY JOINS PENN MUTUAL 

Leonard M. Riley, 
sports commentator, 
representative of Penn 
Indianapolis office. 





Indianapolis radio 
has been named a 
Mutual in the 
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One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 


seeeneeseeneeennegr 





woman. 
$10.00 basis. 
protection to income. 


filled with tools. 


THEY HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS 


The Income for Life idea, originated by the Fidelity in 
1902, no longer needs to be “sold” to the average man or 
But not every man or woman can buy it on the 
And some have need for a different ratio of 


So Fidelity has developed a new and additional Income 
for Life plan providing an income of $5.00 monthly with 
$1000 of protection and having maturities at 55, 60 and 65 
the same as its regular $10.00 Income for Life plan. In this 
way ci great new market is opened for the potent self-interest 
appeal. 


The middle-aged family man with dependents, younger 
married men with slim resources, women with dependents, 
young people and children—in all these groups are numbers 
of prospects for the new Fidelity Income for Life-5 plan who 
could not consider regular Income for Life. 


Here then is a new tool for the Fidelity working kit- 
designed for a special kind of work. The Fidelity kit is well- 
One is not sharper than another. 
are designed to shape the protection of the buyer more 
easily to his advantage and the agent's profit. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 


But all 
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TNEC CHAIRMAN’S LETTER 


Elsewhere in this paper appears a let- 
ter read before the Massachusetts In- 
surance Society Tuesday and written to 
George E. Allen by Senator O’Mahoney, 
TNEC chairman, apparently for the 
purpose of disabusing the belief, com- 
monly held by insurance people, that the 
monopoly committee is promoting any 
scheme for government competition with 
the insurance industry. Furthermore, 
Senator O’Mahoney assures the insur- 
ance business that the sole objective of 
TNEC is to promote free, private enter- 


prise. This assurance will be welcomed 
by insurance people throughout the 
country. 


Since the committee was appointed 
Senator O’Mahoney’s statements have 
been fair. He has not tried to influ- 
ence the public in a partisan manner and 
his attitude at the hearings has been 
that of a judge. If those connected with 
SEC had displayed the same open- 
mindedness there would not be the cur- 
rent feeling in insurance that some of 
these hearings have been designed to 
discredit managements and methods of 
insurance operation as well as to be- 
smirch the agency system in life insur- 
ance. 

Undoubtedly, there is a general feel- 
ing of scepticism in insurance circles, 
not only because of the character of the 
examination of witnesses at Washing- 
ton, but also because of the over-em- 
phasis put on insurance by TNEC in a 
governmental study which certainly did 
originate with an objective of widespread 
investigation of insurance. General im- 
pression that Washington wants govern- 
ment supervision as substitute for state 
supervision of insurance has also been 
disconcerting. 

However, it is gratifying that Senator 
O’Mahoney has gone on record so posi- 
tively and clearly about certain of the 
committee’s opinions and objectives, es- 
pecially the declaration that its aim is to 
encourage free, private enterprise. 





NEW EDITION OF HOBBS BOOK 
ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


One of the most erudite students of 
the insuranée business is Clarence W. 
Hobbs, representative of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
on the National Counsel of Compensa- 
tion Insurance. Former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, he is also 
a member of the bar of Massachusetts 
and New York. He is also a man of 
unusual literary ability and is not only 


an extremely interesting but a most 
painstaking writer. 

McGraw-Hill have gotten out the sec- 
ond edition of his book, “Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance.” It is a com- 
plete explanation of the problems and 
practices of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and description of the basis of 
that insurance in the problems of indus- 
trial accidents, employers’ liability, com- 
pensation, legislation and malingering. 
Practical details are covered thoroughly. 
From the problems of industrial acci- 
dents, the history and defects of liability 
systems, development of compensation 
efforts and the nature of present com- 
pensation, to principles and methods of 
compensation insurance as practiced to- 
day, this book gives sound, definite, usa- 
ble information. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hobbs work- 
men’s compensation has been by no 
means free from political mishandling, 
but has, on the whole, developed along 
sane and rational lines, and has, within 
its limited field, made for harmony. In 
Mr. Hobb’s opinion and that of many 
other people, the entire subject of work- 
men’s compensation is of unusual in- 
terest, not only because of the conditions 
which brought it into being, but also be- 
cause of the inherent justice of the cen- 
tral idea of those conditions. In his in- 
troduction he says in part: 

The student will find it a fascinating 
subject on this side and on many other 
sides. Through it he may come into 
contact with all the many branches of 
industrial activity, and note the doings 
of the army, many millions strong, that 
does the nation’s work. He may see 
this army going forth to labor each 
morning and at the end of the day 
count the toll in deaths and disabilities. 
And he may see another army of em- 
ployers, insurers, doctors, state officials, 
and courts put in motion and acting in 
the work of giving relief and reparation 
to the injured, some measure of relief 
and support to the widows, children and 
other dependents of those who are 
killed. A great and many-sided, many- 
detailed human narrative is open to his 
inspection, and dull indeed will he be if 
he cannot extract interest therefrom. 

All this does not appear in this book 
or, indeed, in any book. To become in- 
timately acquainted with workmen’s 
compensation one must study it in its 
reality. This book is designed as a help 
to fuller comprehension of what the com- 
pensation acts are, what they undertake 
to do, and how they do it; and spe- 
cifically, the part played by ‘workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The act con- 
stitutes the foundation for the entire 
system; insurance is an important opera- 
tive part of the system and goes into all 
its details and ramifications. This book, 
therefore, may serve as a guide wherein 
one may obtain some idea of what work- 
men’s compensation is. 












—Photo by Fred R. Bill 
EARLE W. BRAILEY 


Earle W. Brailey, the new president 
of the National Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont class of 1914. 
He was a school teacher for seven 
years in Vermont before he entered the 
life insurance business. Starting as an 
agent in 1923. He joined the agency 
department of the New England Mutual 
in 1927 and in January, 1929, was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies. A 
short time later the company made him 
general agent in Cleveland, a position 
which he still holds. In Cleveland he 
is a past president of the life under- 
writers association, the Kiwanis Club 
and the life underwriters-trust officers 
club. In addition he is a past presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual Gen- 
eral Agents Association. 


John B. ies announces organiza- 
tion of the Meehan Insurance Service 
Co. with offices at 800 Columbia Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. This organization 
offers complete facilities for writing all 
lines and types of fire, automobile, com- 
pensation, casualty and life policies. 
“Save With Safety” is the slogan of 
this production office. 

* * * 


J. M. Eastman has been appointed Ot- 
tawa branch manager of the Adjusters & 
Appraisers, Ltd., Montreal. He has been 
with the corporation seven years, and will 
continue to handle its fire claims busi- 
ness. He succeeds Christopher Tytler. 
A. G. Marshall will have charge of the 
casualty business of the Ottawa branch. 

* * * 


Guy B. Horton has written a_ book, 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 
Trusts.” It is published by P. H. Gobie 
Press, Inc. Its object is to analyze and 
possibly reach some solution of the prob- 
lems concerning insurance companies and 
trustees. 

* * * 

Carroll L. DeWitt, retired assistant 
United States manager for the Eagle 
Star, and Mrs. DeWitt left this week 
for Daytona Beach, Fla., where they will 
spend the Winter. 

” 


Philip B. Hobbs, agency manager, 
Equitable Life of New York, has been 
appointed national committeeman for 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers for the ensuing three years. 

* * * 


Cragie Krayembuhl, former executive 
vice - president of Commonwealth Life, 
has been made executive vice-president 
of Index Publishing Co., publishers of 
Insurance Index. He was at one time 
a major in artillery. 


J. Lester Hourigan, president of Un- 
derwriters’ Reports, Inc., of Boston, will 
celebrate his tenth year in the inspection 
business in 1940. His organization is six 
years old and does business in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, its latest move being to establish 
a survey bureau which will inspect all 
types of fire risks in the Bay State only. 
Mr. Hourigan reports an encouraging 
response from company head and branch 
offices following his announcement of 
the survey bureau. 

* * 

William A. Earls of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has received word from the 
head offices of the organization in Co- 
lumbus that during the short time since 
his election twenty-five new members 
have been added, making a total mem- 
bership of 1,133. 

* x 

Miss Jeanette Dodd Dorland, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond P. Dor- 
land of Glen Ridge, N. J., was married 
last Saturday night to Reed Bonney, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Bonney of 
Glen Ridge, at the Glen Ridge Congre- 
gational Church. Miss Dorothea Dor- 
land, sister of the bride, was maid of 


honor. The bride’s father is an officer 
of Davis, Dorland & Co., New York 
brokers. 





ROY O. STOTTS 
Roy O. Stotts, senior adjuster at Port- 


land, Ore., for the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, has been transferred 
to the New York headquarters to com- 
plete a plan for educating adjusters 
along various mechanical lines. This 
plan will be adopted throughout the or- 
ganization later. Mr. Stotts is an auto- 
motive engineer and particularly quali- 
fied for his work. 
* * 
Victor Podoski, recently appointed 
Consul General of Poland in Canada, 
spoke at the last meeting of the Quebec 
Pond of the Blue Goose. 
* * * 


Frank R. Ott, head of the Ott Agency 


at Irvington, N. J., has been elected 
president of the Irvington Kiwanis 
Club. 

* * * 


George L. Buck, Seattle, with Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was among the nine 
men in the State of Washington receiv- 
ing the highest Masonic degree, the 
33rd Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. 

+ . 


President C. F. Codere of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine is spending some time in 
the East on business. He will be in New 
York City most of the time. 
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The Third Term 

The national political situation has 
everybody guessing. With the national 
conventions of the major parties in the 
offing the shrewdest observers are in 
the dark as to the identities of the suc- 
cessful candidates for the Presidential 
riominations. President Roosevelt is 
finding amusement in discussing Jan- 
uary, 1941, engagements which corre- 
spondents interpret either that he will 
be a candidate or that he will not, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, James and Elliott, all 
claim they do not know what will be 
the decision of the head of the family. 

In the meantime, the amount of edi- 
torial matter being written on the sub- 
ject is running into tens of thousands 
of words. To this subject, one of the 
greatest commentators, David Lawrence, 
devotes an entire page of comment (his 
own) in the United States News of No- 
vember 20. He says that all Washington 
is divided nowadays into two groups— 
those who believe that the President 
will run for a third term and those who 
think he will not. In his opinion the 
third term issue is much more than a 
question of personalities. It affects a 
principle of government deeply imbedded 
in our thinking for generations. He 
concludes his comments with these 
paragraphs: 

“Maybe centralized government and 
continuously serving Presidents will 
come to be a vogue in American de- 
mocracy but, if that happens, we should 
be alert to provide a system of recall 


whereby at any time, on the vote of | 


two-thirds of both houses of Congress, 
a President may be forced to retire and 
his successor elected from the ranks of 
Congress itself. 

“There is no reason why the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our 
government should not work in close 
harmony provided the people have a 
means afforded them also of ousting 
members of Congress who do not serve 
the public welfare. The svstem of re- 
call should apply to members of both 
houses who ought to be removable by 
special elections to be held whenever, by 
circulation of a petition, a fixed percent- 
age of the voters manifests a desire for 
such an election. 

“The third-term issue thus would 
seem to have many ramifications. It is 
much more than a question of person- 
alities. It affects a principle of govern- 
ment deeply imbedded in our thinking 
for generations. 

“No President of the United States 




















has ever accepted a nomination to suc- 
ceed himself after two terms. The 
American people have come to regard 
that custom as a tradition not to be 


broken. If it is to be discarded in the 
campaign of 1940, there will be no other 
issue of greater importance before the 
country. Party lines will be shattered. 
Sectional lines will be broken. Groups 
will forget their previous inclinations on 
domestic issues to ask _ themselves 
whether, at a time when democracy is 
being put on trial throughout the world, 
our whole system of self-government 
shall give way to one-man control of a 
national political party. 

“Tf, on the other hand, some means 
of free expression by a major party 
and by the people, unfettered by gov- 
ernmental powers or by the direct or 
indirect use of public funds, should make 
a man President for a third term none 
of us will be able to challenge this as 
anything but the true voice of democ- 
racy.” 

* * * 


Washington Hard Pressed to Find 
Space for All Those Files 

How does the government find the 
room in which to store all that data 
it is, and has been, gathering in those 
inquiries now being made into different 
businesses being reviewed by its various 
agencies? Mailmen are bent under the 
weight of questionnaires and other doc- 
uments they are carrying around to these 
Washington agencies. There is a re- 
port that one building is needed just 
for the material coming in, and which 
has already been received, as a result 
of the insurance and another inquiry. 
Those questionnaires are sometimes 
bulky when the companies are finished 
with them. They must be filed some 
place. One large insurance company 
in answering a questionnaire about its 
affairs did so with such an erudition 
and a conscientious observance of detail, 
including photographs to illustrate or 
explain points, that the document was 
several inches thick. Globe-Wernicke 
and other steel cabinet people are hav- 
ing a field day. So, too, are the rail- 
roads, as the freight cars are packed 
to the roof with these depositories. 

After the documents are received from 
the victims in the business world they 
must be read, classified, indexed, as they 
cannot simply be thrown into a corner. 
That makes the government constantly 
in the market for cards and machines 
for indexing purposes. I would not, 
therefore, object to owning some stock 


in Remington-Rand, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and the com- 
petitors of those institutions. They 
probably have not passed any dividends 
for some time. 

Now, I hear another inquiry is under 
way. Beginning January 1 the govern- 
ment in collecting information required 
for a census of business will, for the 
first time, include sales finance com- 
panies. 

Each sales finance company and each 
branch will be required to fill out a 
two-page report, calling principally for 
the volume of retail instalment paper 


purchased in 1939, classified, the total 


outstanding balance on such paper at the 
end of the year, the total amount of the 
payroll, and the number of employes on 
the payroll for each month. Reports will 
be required from each individual office 
and from the home office. 

The information received on these re- 
ports will be kept entirely confidential 
and there will be no opportunity for 
anyone outside of the census office, even 
another branch of the government, to 
obtain information regarding individual 
concerns. 

Where are all these rubber-necking 
expeditions going to stop anyway? If 
they continue at the terrific pace of the 
past couple of years Washington will 
not be big enough to accommodate the 
gerat mass of material being collected. 
| understand that some space in Balti- 
more is being used. Storage buildings 
might be erected outside of the city lim- 
its of the national capital as the taxi 
fare there would not be much of a draw- 
back, the taxi companies getting the 
lowest rate of any city. It is amazing 
the number of blocks one can_ travel 
in the twenty cent zone in Washington. 

Of course, there is another angle— 
that of employment. Every time a new 
questionnaire is received in Washington 
some one must open the mail; some 
one reads it; some one allocates it; 
some one reviews its contents and make 
up his mind how to act about the secrets 
or the villainies contained in its con- 
tents, if there be such villainies; some 
one must supervise those who do the 
reviewing; and then there are minor 
executives and major executives and su- 
per majors; and the commissions to 
whom the extracts from the question- 
naires are referred for the final action 
in the glaring light of public hearings. 
During all these operations the data 
must also be sent to the proper filing 
room. 

As the government payroll continues 
to be enlarged and the unemployment 
lag peps up the whole problem might 
be solved by having everybody go down 
to Washington and work. The private 
businesses could then take a recess for 
a time and sit on the sidelines watching 
developments, and, also, think up alibis 
for not paying bills. Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs would be obliged temporarily to 
lay off their orators, but they might be 
able to go on the road for some gov- 
ernment agency. Physicians who have 
been treating business executives for 
nervous disorders caused by too much 
concentration on questionnaires could 
move to the Potomac and fit in some- 
where in the great nicture. Government 
agency men themselves do not get nerv- 
ous prostration as they are so busily 
engaged in giving it to other people; 
however, there are government labora- 
tories and clinics of one kind or another 
at the capital which probably have 
enough vacancies to employ them. Law- 
yers could tie up with SEC or the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue which always have 
room for one more. Even now most of 
the kids graduating from law schools 
can hardly wait until they have gotten 
a Washington berth. 

In brief, paternalism in a complete 
sense would arrive. 

All this is just a thought. The actu- 
aries and economists might think it 
whimsical and savoring too much of 
Bernard Shaw, but if this thing goes 
on as it has been there won’t be any 
more private actuaries or economists. 
They will all be doing some chore in 
the city named after this country’s first 
President. 


Massachusetts Society Honors 
Governor Saltonstall 

Governor Leverett Saltonstall was 
guest of honor at the governor's testi- 
monial dinner given at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston Tuesday evening by the 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts, of 
which Alexander Ellis, Fairfield & Ellis, 
is president. 

For the twenty-third annual dinner the 
committee secured national figures as 
speakers—Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts and George E. Allen, 
Commissioner District of Columbia, 
loaned to the government for reorgani- 
zation work from his duties as vice- 
president of the Home of New York. 
Governor Saltonstall spoke during the 
dinner, for which music was _ provided 
by Ruby. Newman’s orchestra. Mr. 
Allen’s address is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Em- 
ployers Liability, paid tribute to the ef- 
ficiency and integrity of Governor Sal- 
tonstall’s administration. 

This is an outstanding Massachusetts 
insurance event of the year from the 
social standpoint and brings out nearly 
1,000 leading metropolitan and Massa- 
chusetts insurance representatives. Alex- 
ander Ellis was toastmaster for the 
evening with the committee planning the 
dinner headed by Arthur D. Cronin, 
Boston broker, as general chairman with 
thirty-three prominent Boston insurance 
men giving active assistance. Fred J. 
Devereux was chairman of the program 
and dinner committee which included 
John E. O'Neil, Alexander Ellis and 
Francis J. O’Gara, while Henry C. Val- 
cour, publicity committee chairman, was 
aided by Julius F. Haller, Arthur D. 
Grose, Raymond C. Dreher, John J. 
Lonergan and Frank L. Armstrong. 

The following guests were at the head table: 
Arthur D. Cronin, chairman, general commit- 
tee; Robert T. Cairns, president, New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association; A. T. Buf- 
finton, president, Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts; Lovell H. Cook, president, Mas 
sachusetts Life Underwriters Association : Har- 
vey E. Preston, president, Associated Agents 
and Brokers, Inc.; Robert A. Sulliv an, presi- 
dent, Boston Board of Fire Underwriters; Bay- 
ard Tuckerman, Jr., chairman, reception com- 
mittee, 
_ T. _J._Falvey, president, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co.; Horace T. Cahill, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts; Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager, Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance; Leverett Saltonstall, Governor 
of Massachusetts; Alexander Ellis, president, 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts; George F. 
Allen, vice-president, Home Insurance Co, of 
New York; C. F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of | Insurance; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts; James H. Carney, past national president, 
Insurance Federation of America. 

William R. Hedge, president. Boston and Old 
Colony Insurance Companies: Herbert G. Fair- 
field, president, Association of Casualty Insur- 
ance General Agents; Francis G. Gray, chair 
man, Boston Community Fund campaign; 
George Paul Smith, CLU. president. Boston 
Tife Underwriters Association: Henry W. Web- 
ster, president, Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts: Francis R. A. McGlynn, 
president, Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; Frederick Devereux, secretary- 
treasurer, Insurance Society of Massachusetts. 

* * * 


Risk Research Officers 

The Risk Research Institute, Inc., 
which is a national association of insur- 
ance buyer, has re-elected A. M. Schmidt, 
Johns-Manville Corp., as president. First 
vice-president is A. V. Miller, New York 
Herald Tribune, and second vice-presi- 
dent is J. A. Robinson of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. John G. Goetz continues 
as secretary-treasurer and managing 
director. 

Directors have been elected as follows: 
George K. Daniels, Continental Grain 
Co.; Jane M. Eule, Dry Dock Savings 
Institution: C. P. Holmer, Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co.; H. I. Kleinhaus, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association; J. 
K. Lease, Servel, Inc.; W. H. Palmer, 
Lowe Paper Co.; Clinton W. Parker, 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; R. A. 
Phillips, Childs Restaurant; George E. 
Rogers, Robert Gair Co.; Hazel Russel, 
Dollar Savings Bank of the City of New 
York: C. W. Schade, American Home 
Products Corp.; Herbert L. Stone, Na- 
tional City Realty Corp.; W. A. Sulli- 
van, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Cooper 
D. Winn, Jr., Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York; M. J. Zemek, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. 
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‘ STATE AGENT FOR FIRE AND MARINE 
e n ul WANTED 
3 Position open for State Agent for New York State 
‘ for Fire and Marine insurance. Salary commen- 
Carlsson to Become ace” Dag ac a gowns By A pid surate with proven ability. Apply personally or by 
U.S. Manager of Pear] !stter: | “Mr. Merritt's home and inter- letter direct to Company, giving complete personal 
asain ests being in California, his transfer to 
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: e ork as Dy agreeme ee ' ,. 
MERRITT LEAVING INSURANCE varded as of a permanent nature. He 
finds it necessary to retire from the in- 
surance business in order to attend to 
his other interests on the Pacific Coast. 





On January 1 Present Manager Will 
Return to Pacific Coast; Carlsson 








MARINE - FIRE - YACHT | / \ N 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 


’ 2 be t. . 
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fiir - 1 > rec - . > re ste , 
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prominent in the international world o on ya ae : , AUTOMOBILE i. ay pe tang art ab Gadd. STOREY. her York 
insurance, will become United States Mr. Merritt became joint | ». INSURANCE = "7x, R2ES ical stain 


manager of the Pearl on March 1, 1938, 
and later sole manager when Charles S. 
this. week by H. M. Austin, managin Conklin retired. Previously Mr. Merritt 
director of the Pearl, who at present is had been manager of the Pacific Coast 
Yorl Attcod F. Mersiit. department of the Pearl-American Fleet, 
a position he had held since Sept. 1, 1934. 


tt « batten af tame teen tee veer and a half he lived in Alaska, near N. pA Special Agents 


Nome, where he built gold dredges. He 


ty-fi s in insurance Mr. Merritt i 
Aric, - steal Ste apennis gpl me are now has large interests in the mining Ass’n Dinner Dee. 11 


came to New York well equipped tovas- field 
sume the managerial responsibilities 7 


which he has so capably handled. WALTER J. ROBERTS DIES 


Educated at the University of Calitor- 


manager of the Pearl Assurance Co. on 


January 1. The announcement was made Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland - Newark ~ Philadelphia 
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ITS TWENTIETH “ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. Frank Kingdon, President of Univer- 


ae he entered a local agency in Spo- . . 

kane, Wash., in 1910, but left it in about ae Bae, eee hoe Beta sity of Newark, Will Be Speaker 

a year to become a suri eyor of sprink- eee Gon Forty Years at Gathering at N.A.C. 

lered risks for the Lumbermen’s Indem- Walter J. Roberts, special agent of the ae 7 reese 

nity Exchange. Then he traveled as North British & Mercantile and Mer- The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
special agent for two Coast general Gantile of America in eastern New Ciation will celebrate its twentieth an- 
uwencies for about six years. Joining York, died suddenly at his home in Al-  niversary with a dinner at the Newark 


the America Fore Group in 1919 as an pany, N. Y., on November 16. On April 1 Athletic Club on Monday, December 11 
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eee See president and Pacific Coast daughter. It is expected that several hundred 
manager in 1920 Mr. Roberts was one of the best known 
Mr. Merritt resigned in 1934 to be-  fieldmen in New York State. His first 
come Pacific Coast manager of the Pearl connection with the North British was 
and in a few years placed it among the in the Middle Department at the home to remain overnight may secure rooms 
leaders in volume of business in that office in New York. In June, 1917, he at the N.A.C. by addressing C. Leroy 


Frank Kingdon, president of the 
University of Newark, will be the guest 


persons will attend this dinner. Tickets 
are priced at $4 each. Guests desiring 
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interested in mining and had a series of | ferred to the field he supervised until ark. 
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of the Pearl American Flect, has re W. Puschel, Philip M. Winchester, Fred 
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Better Qualification 
Provisions Are Sought 


NEW LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Executive Committee to Study Into 
Ways of Tightening Requirements; 
Bailey Re- elected President 


Edwin N. Eager 


f the Connecticut Associa- 





Members « 
tion of Insurance Agents are keenly in- 
terested in strengthening the qualifica- 
tion requirements for new agents and 
brokers in order to elevate further the 
standards of those engaged in handling 
the insurance needs of the public. At 
the annual meeting held last Thursday 
at the Hotel Taft in New Haven a mo- 
tion was adopted asking the incoming 
executive committee to give full study 
to this subject and to see what steps 
may be taken to secure a better qualifi- 
cation law for Connecticut. For some 
vears the agents have not been wholly 
satisfied with present legislation on this 
subject. The Insurance Board of Green- 
wich in a letter to President Henry L. 
Bailey of the state association asked 
for action by the convention. 

In his annual report President Bailey 
discussed the matter at some length. 
He said that for reasons outside con- 
trol by the agents it did not appear ex- 
pedient to ask for lezislation or more 
stringent examination procedure during 
the vear just passed. 

President Bailey Gives His Views 

“We still believe, 


he wever, there is 


HENRY L. 


BAILEY, JR. 


no other item of as great importance,” 
he told those assembled at the Taft. 

“IT do not mean that we want re- 
strictive legislation to protect the busi- 
ness for those who are in it today, but 
companies are still being misrepresented 
by part-timers who covet the commis- 
sions their connections can control. Our 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Meiss Gives Views on Running 
Campaign Against Cooperatives 


The campaign to promote the profit 
motive and capital stock insurance 
should not be marred or hampered by 
hysteria, exaggeration or name-calling, 
Walter Meiss, executive general agent, 
London Assurance group, warned dele- 
eates attending the annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in New Haven Novem- 
ber 16. 

Tracing the development of the coop- 
erative movement in this country, and 


emphasizing the threat it represents to 


local agents as middlemen-retailers, Mr. 
Meiss repeatedly urged his audience to 
wage their campaign “along the line of 
service—and still more service—to every 
client on the books of every capital 
stock insurance agent in this country.” 

“Exageeration and senseless ridicule 
or belittling won’t help a bit in this 
campaign,” he declared. “The consumer 
cooperative propagandist is no oaf. He 
doesn’t beat his wife or stick pins in 
little children. Just because a man buys 
cooperative insurance or co-op tomato 





WALTER MEISS 


juice doesn’t make him a Communist and 
| sincerely believe we should quit drag- 
ing international red herrings into the 
picture. 


Estimate of Middlemen 


“People buy cooperative merchandise 
and subscribe to cooperative ventures 
for one or both of two reasons. They 
may believe, for instance, that the ser- 
vice rendered by the middlemen isn’t 
worth the money the middlemen get for 
rendering it. Or they may be com- 
pletely ignorant of the true significance 
of the cooperative movement and_ its 
openly declared aim to eliminate middle- 
men in our national economy. 

“If a substantial portion of the Amer- 
ican public doesn’t believe in the value 
of middlemen’s services, there’s just one 
thing to do: improve those SErViICes ; 


make them really worth every cent paid 
for them, and then go out into the 
highways and byways and tell your 
story—the story of sincere, friendly 
service. 

Present Facts 

“If the public doesn’t appreciate the 
significance of the co-op movement, 
your highroad to action is equally clear. 
Brush up on your own knowledge of 
what the co-ops have done, what they 
are doing and what they intend to do. 
And then circulate among your neigh- 
bors and point out to them, temperately 
and constructively, the superiority of an 
economic system based upon the profit 
motive. Tell your neighbors and your 
prospects the facts. Be sincere. Don’t 
overstate your case. 

“The less factional bitterness we allow 
to creep into this campaign the better it 
will be for ‘all concerned. For one 
thing, we don’t want the general public 
to get the impression that this is a 
family quarrel in the insurance house- 
hold. The time for parading skeletons 





JOHN C. 


BLACKALL 


is Hallowe’en, not during a campaign 
f this type. 
Promote Profit Motive 

“This campaign to promote the profit 
motive in our business must be .based 
upon the strong points of capital stock 
insurance. We must emphasize its fi- 
nancial strength, its outstanding record 
in time of disaster, its fine loss preven- 
tion services, its agency system designed 
for efficient servicing of all assureds and 
the part its representatives play in the 
civic welfare of thousands of American 
communities. Underlying all our efforts, 
of course, must be our constant drive 
to promote the profit motive, the system 
under which America rose from a con- 
glomeration of weak colonies to become 
one of the richest nations in the world. 

“The foundations for a national cam- 


‘(Continued on Page 28) 
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Agents’ Advertising 
Can Be Profitable 


ELMER MILLER PROVIDES PROOF 


Ingenious But Simple Methods Used 
Throughout Country Which Actually 
Produce Good Results 


Elmer Miller, managing editor for the 
Insurance Field, Louisville, ae? a fillip 
into the familiar subject of local agency 
advertising in an address to the Connec- 
Agents 
in annual convention in New Haven No- 
vember 16. 


ticut Association of Insurance 


He finds that agents every- 
where have no clear conception of what 
advertising means or what it is intended 
to do. 
tise profitably in many ways. He be- 


Local agents can and do adver- 


lieves there is no such thing as an aver- 
age agency. Each has its own individ- 
uality and its own problems. There is 
no blanket formula for successful ad- 
vertising. One agent’s opportunity, hence 
his method, most likely is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of an agent who may 
be located next door. One agency may 
be old and well established, with a far 
different background and method of op- 
eration from that of a young competitor. 
Mr. Miller continued: ’ 

“About the only true blanket asser- 
tion that can be made is that your ad- 
vertising, to be effective, must be con- 
sistent and continuing. 


Considering the Cost 


“Consistency of advertising naturally 
brings up the question of cost. There 





A. J. SMITH 


is no blanket answer for that either. As 
one advertising manager has put it, ‘ad- 
vertising is the medicine designed to cor- 
rect the defects in a business.’ 

“As a physician might say: ‘Some per- 
sons need more medicine than others 
and among the former some need more 
expensive medicine than others.’ So ex- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Connecticut Agents’ Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 


business is threatened large assureds 
who obtain licenses for salaried em 
ployes in order to ‘buy wholesale.” We 
have the problem of the ‘transient’ agent 
who only awaits a better job. We have 
lending institutions influencing place- 
ment of policies to suit selfish purpose. 

“The premiums those agents garner 
from legitimate channels, great as they 
are collectively, are not the real evil 
of the situation as much as the threat 
it represents to the ayeney business, and 
the discredit reflected upon it. The 


Today he is be 
sureds who 


local agent is on trial 


ing judged by individual as 
decide whether to patronize him or not 
Tomorrow his value may be weighed on 
a broader scale 

“Our case will not be judged by the 
contribution to the business of a few of 
us, but of all of u We cannot wait 
until then to look to our right to sur 
vive 

“We have in the pa talked of the 
adequacy of our commission scales, and 
there is little question that they are out 
of line in some detail Yet, from a 
broader viewpoint, how can we in fair 
ness claim a right to more compensation 
when a vrowing number of insurance 
buyers will not concede our value on 
our present basis 

“We, as a class, will have to be ‘worth 
our salt’ before insurance buyers as a 
class will concede our value, in my opin 
ion, The one thing mostly lacked by 
the part-timer, the political parasite, and 
the other ‘non-professional’ agents, is 
proper qualifications, If we can raise 
this standard, we will eliminate the un 
desirables and improve our own status 
in the same stroke 

“T therefore reaffirm my hope that the 
vear ahead will be devoted in part to 


this end. 
Committee on State Insurance 


President Bailey also referred to the 
appointment by State Comptroller Fred 
R. Zeller of an agents’ advisory com 


Fred H. Williams 


mittee supplementing 


of Hartford who is a state association 
member and who is assisting the comp 
troller on matters of state insurance 


The 


tee are 


‘ents on this commit 
Sumner, Williman 


Connecticut as 
Stanley | 


25) 
tic; Harold W. Hatch, New Britain, and 
Thomas A. Sturgess, New Haven. 

“It is ironic indeed that the largest 
assured in Connecticut, the state itself, 
has, in the past, required of agents so 
little of what their commission is in- 
tended to compensate them for. We 
do not want for our association or for 
our committee, any privilege or re- 
sponsibility of pl icing the state’s insur 
ance. We do want, for the sake of the 
future of our business, an agent’s func 
tion fulfilled by local agents. 

“Our realization of this 
been through the agreeable perception 
of our purpose by Mr. Zeller. We know 
the committee selected will acquit itself 
well. We hope the precedent established 
will constitute a challenge to Mr. Zel 
ler’s successor, whenever he may come, 
.o that he can do no the 
interests of the state he serves We 
shall even hope in the come 
for vreater recognition and extension of 
the facilities the Connecticut agency 
system is capable of providing.” 

Officers Re-elected P 

With one exception the officers of the 
tate association were re-elected. The 
change is in the office of secretary-treas 
urer, Paul H. Taylor of New Haven 
succeeding J. Randolph Belcher, also of 
New Haven. Pressure of business com 
pelled Mr. Belcher to refuse renomina 
tion and he was accorded a vote of 
thanks for his loyal services extending 
over a period of years 

Re-elected are the following: 
dent, Henry L. Bailey, Jr., Groton; vice- 
president, Edwin S. Cowles, IJr., Hart- 
ford; national councillor, Harold) W. 
Hatch, New Britain; honorary  vice- 
presidents, Thomas A. Sturgess, New 
Haven, and Leonard F. Whelan, Green 
wich; regional vice-presidents, Fairfield 
County, Thomas A. Settle, Danbury; 
Hartford County, William H. Wiley, 
Hartford; Middlesex County, Robert B. 
Brainard, Middletown; New Haven 
County, Anthony J. Mastriano, Meriden; 
New London County, Paul W. Franklin, 
Norwich; Tolland County, William J 
Schreier, Stafford Springs, and Wind 
ham County, Stanley J. Sumner, Wil- 
limantic, 

President 


effort has 


less for best 


years to 


presi- 


Bailey has been engaged 


for ~ last ten years, enter- 
1 1929 as partner with 
his father, ue 7: Bailey. The latter 
started the agency in Groton in 1890. 
In 1932 Mr. Bailey bought the agency of 
J. C. Learned & Sons in New London 
and the two offices are now operated in 
dividually. The Learned office is one 
of the oldest in Connecticut, having been 
established in 1848. The elder Mr. Bailey 


insurance 
ing the business 


is now retired from active business. Be- 
fore entering insurance Mr. Bailey, IJr., 
spent several years in the newspaper 
game, first with the Hartford Times and 
later with the New London Day. 

Mr. Bailey has served as president of 
the New London & Suburban Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents for several 
vears; is treasurer of the New London 
Federal Savings & Loan Association 
and a trustee of the state body of the 
same association. He is” likewise a 


burgess of the Borough of Groton, 


Dues Amendment Adopted 

An amendment to the constitution and 
by-laws of the Connecticut Association 
to the effect that local or county boards 
may join upon terms and conditions mu 
tually agreeable to the local board and 
state association executive committee, 
but setting in all other instances annual 
membership fees payable in) advance 
September 1 each year, was approved. 
Membership fees set in the amendment 


are agencies collecting premiums under 
$40,000, $10; $40,000-$60,000, $15; $60,- 


000-$75,000, $20; $75,001-$100,000, $25; 
over $100,000, $30. 

The old scale of dues was made ef 
fective a number of years ayo in the 
light of conditions which then existed, 
but for time it has been felt a 
more equitable scale could be worked 
out. The amendment was drafted after 
a study of schedules and situations in 
neighboring states and the committee in 
charge reported it should result in’ the 
fairest possible distribution of the asso 
ciation’s expenses 

Close to 150 agents and company rep- 
resentatives attended this meeting which 
was featured by several excellent ad 
dresses. Membership in the association 


some 


has grown to 360, a net gain of thirty- 
one in the last year. Several local 
boards now have coextensive member- 


ships in the state body. 
Blackall on Changes in Business 
Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall, always a popular figure at the 
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annual and mid-year meetings, spoke 


briefly on the responsibilities of insur- 
ance im these years of rapid and con- 
stant changes in our economic. struec- 
ture. Tle called upon the business to be 


prepared to meet new conditions as they 
arise and not to stick too closely to in- 
elastic formulas which are not easily ad- 
justable. “We in the Insurance Depart- 
ment can never close our ears and eyes 
to new problems,” he said. “We must 
be alert for new developments and en- 
courage progressive steps in insurance 
while at the same time seeing that com- 
panies maintain adequate premium rates 
and loss reserves. 


Any reasonable experiment in the in- 
surance field, he stated, should receive 
the friendly scrutiny of the Department 
and if companies are able to bear initial 
adverse experience they should not be 
automatically forbidden to try new types 
of coverage. He referred particularly to 
the new hospital and medical riders on 
automobile policies. At the same time 
he cautioned companies against getting, 
possibly, too far away from the old 
theory of insurance and to study close- 
lv the soundness of new forms and pos- 
sible precedents which may be estab- 
lished by them. Through non-profit hos- 
pitalization and = government — security 
schemes the public is becoming steadily 
more insurance-minded and suggestions 
for chanves are being constantly pro- 
posed, 


Hartford College of Insurance 


Dean EK. G. Beard of the Hartford 
College of Insurance explained what that 
institution is trying to do to increase 
the knowledge of those in insurance. 
The three-year course now being tried 
aims to teach students something about 
all factors in each branch of insurance. 
The fire insurance course takes up un- 
derwriting, adjusting, accounting, prin- 


ciples of law and general training in 
economics, government, etec., the theory 
being that the more a person knows 


about his business as a whole the better 
he is qualified to tackle his own par- 
ticular responsibilities. 

The Hartford College has an advisory 
board of experts who assist in the de- 
velopment and selection of material to 
be given to students and also aid in ob- 
taining qualified speakers from the in- 
surance business on the various subjects 
taught. 


Charles H. Johnson of Stamford, 
where the local insurance board has han- 
dled insurance of the town’s property 
this last year, reported that this ar- 
rangement was working both to the ad- 
vantage of the town and the board, 
which now has thirty-two members. At 
present the board is working on a plan 
to handle the Board of Education’s in- 
surance, involving about $3,000,000. of 
coverage. It is expected the proposal 
will be accepted. Through these plans 
the Stamford agents believe an efficient 
and business-like way has been devised 
for insuring public property. 

Mr. Johnson also brought to the at- 
tention of the meeting the question of 
compulsory insurance on automobiles. 
As a substitute for such a plan which 
has sizable support in public circles ig- 
norant of the experience under the 
Massachusetts arrangement he suggested 
creation of a state fund which would 
advance to victims of accidents the 
money under judgments rendered against 
those having no insurance and unable 
to pay amounts fixed by a court. This 
fund would then take assignment of 
claims against defendants and arrange 
terms of payment to the state. Such 
a scheme, he said, would provide funds 
for victims and remove the causes 
which underlie demands for compulsory 
insurance. Taxation or fees charged 
those who could not show they carried 
automobile liability insurance would 
start this fund which should later be 
nearly self-supporting. 


At the luncheon Professor Walter 
Pritchard Eaton told anecdotes about 
New England Yankees and discussed 


the individualism and traits of the “old 


stock” of the New England states. 
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Rochester Board Plans 
Large Meeting Nov. 28 


IMPRESSIVE LIST OF SPEAKERS 


Agents From Fifteen Counties in New 
York State to Attend Gathering 
at Hotel Seneca 
Rochester 


Che Underwriters Board of 


is sponsoring a large Fall regional meet 
ing, covering filteen counties m upper 
New York State, at the Hotel Seneca 
in Rochester, N. Y., next Tuesday attet 
noon and evening, November 28 Phe 


afternoon session, starting at 2:30 0’clocl 


will be given over to talks and discus 


sions and the speakers include the fol 


lowing 

Frank W. Potter, 
supervisor of the 
Surety, who will 
mentals; |. W. Rose, 
treasurer, New York 
of Local Agents, whose topic is_ the 
value of membership in local, state and 
national insurance organizations ; 
M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, president of 
the New York State Association, who 
will speak on late developments in in 
surance; Lawrence Daw, manager Syra 
cuse division New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, who will 
the proposed new standard fire insurance 
New York; Dan | Rover, 
City, chiet engineer Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, who will present 
an illustrated talk on boiler and ma 
chinery tnsurance; George |. Cleary, 
Rochester, with the subject “Grade A 
Wellington “Duke” Potter, 
Rochester agent, with a talk 
entitled “San Francisco.” 

Thomas A. Sharp, Rk 
president of the state association; Fol 
lett L. Greeno, Rochester, national coun 
cillor, and Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, 
state director and chairman of the state 
educational committee, will lead discus 
agency problems There 
be a dinner at 6:15 p. m 

\ll members of the R chester Field 
Club and all stock casualty claim adiust 
ers in that part of New York State have 
been invited to attend this meeting 
Fred W. Townsend is president of the 
Board and Louis 


Hartford, Conn., field 

Aetna Casualty & 
talk on sales tunda 
Bulfalo, secretary 
State Association 


Russell 


discuss 


policy tor 


New York 


Kegs” 


surprise 


ochester, vice 


sions of will 


! 


Rochester 
retary 


Winners in New York 


Bridge League Games 


Che fitth round of pair plav in the 
New York Insurance Bridge League will 
be held November 0 Results im the 
fourth round were as follows 

Section 1, first, R. A. Kearney, Sun 
Indemnity, and |]. N. Kraemer, Muller 
Kraemer, Inc.; second, H. Blohm and 
C. G. Roth, National Surety; third, | 
{ Richards, Recordin & Statistica 
Corp., and S. H. Davev National Aut 
mobile Underwriters Associatior 

Section 2, first, |. T. Browne and H 
\lceabes, New York Underwriters; se 

id, W. McD. Perry, America Fore, a: 
|. Fk. Glaccum, Recording & Statistica 
Corp.; third, W. A. Rattelman, Nationa 
l n, and L. M. Burch, Marsh & M 
Lennan 

Phe rst round in the team tour 
t rnament is scheduled for December 6 


2 New Vice-Presidents Of 
Maryland Agents’ Ass’n 


presidents have been 
elected by the board of directors of the 
Maryland \ssociation — ol Insurance 
\vents Authority to imerease the re 
wional vice-presidents from five to seven 
was provided in a constitutional amend 
ment adopted by the association at its 
annual convention in’ Annapolis last 
month, Those elected as the new officers 
are Glenn Beall, Frostburg, and Li k 
Billingslea, Westminster rhe 


Two new vice 


election 


and other business were transacted at 
the first meeting of the board since the 
convention rhis meeting was held at 
the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, on No 


vember 14, with Joseph D. Lazenby, An 


napolis, president, presiding. New com 
mittees of the association were named 
by the president 

The Maryland Association has been 


incorporators are Jo 
\nnapolis, president 
Presley 1) 
Baltimore 


incorporated The 
seph D. Lazenby ot 
of the organization, and 

Bowen and Ralph G. Bittle of 


ON PREMIER'S CABINET 
Hon. Cleophas Bastien, Member wit! 
out Portfolio, has been sworn in as one 
of Premier Adelard Godbout’s cabinet in 
Quebec. Mr. Bastien is a Montreal in 
surance man with James Gagnon & Co., 
brokers 





N. LEE COLIN 
Phe N. Lee Colin Ageney, representing 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Aecident 
\ssociation, Omaha, will as of November 


new and larger of 
Street, Brooklyn 


27 be located in its 
hees at TS86 Joralemon 
The Colin ageney is now located at 186 
Street N. Lee Colin, head of 
chairman of the publicity 
Brooklyn Insurance 


Remsen 
the as 
committee for the 
Brokers Association 


eney Is 


WILLIAM H. RYAN DIES AT 79 


Wilham H. Ryan, president of Rvan & 
Cable, Ine., insurance agents at Buffalo, 
N. ¥., died last Saturday at the age oft 
79. He was a veteran Democrat and 
served five terms in the House of Rep 
resentatives in Coneress between 1899 
and 1909.) He was member of the Board 
of Supervisors ot Erie County vears ago 
and also served as chairman He was 
well known tor his political and civie 

tivities 
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CONTACT! 


“Contact!” 


the airplane propeller. 


yells the mechanic as he grabs 


“Contact!” replies 


the flier as he switches on the power. 


When an agent 
forward-looking, 


“contacts” 
service-minded company, 


in a strong, 


he hooks himself up to power that can carry 
him a long way toward his goal. 
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@ Our Research Department 
has had many years of expe- 
rience in uncovering agency 
weaknesses —and_ suggesting 
plans that lead to success. 
Write for “PLannep Proc- 
RESS.” It describes this im- 
portant advisory service. No 
obligation, 
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Excelsior Reports Gains; 
Declares 15 Cent Dividend 


\ cash 
to stockholders of the 


dividend of 15 cents a share 


k-xcelsior Insur- 
December 20 to 


stockholders of record December 5. An- 


ance Co. will be paid 


nouncement of the dividend was made by 


Kkdwin J. Cole, chairman of the Excel- 


sior’s board of directors and past. presi- 
dent of the National 
\vents, 
quarterly meeting of the Excelsior 
N. Y. 
upon progress of the Ex- 
during the first ten months ot 
this vear Chairman Cole and President 
Robert C. Hosmer reveal gains. Admit- 
ted assets increased from $828,069 at the 
October last vear to $853,510 at 
October this year. Surplus 
increase of nearly 9% during 
twelve months; unearned pre 
ium reserves, reflecting the premium 
growth of the company, are up nearly 
4%, while surplus to policyholders was 
$509,731 at the end of October, highest 


Association of In- 


surance following the regular 


board 
at Svracuse, 
Commenting 


celsior 


end of 
the end of 
shows an 
the past 


in the company’s history. 
Cooperatives 
(Continued from Page 25) 
paign have already been laid. Bernard 
Carter in Virginia, T. W. Bethea in New 
Orleans, an attorney hired by the New 
Orleans agents to organize and direct 


campaign, the Profit Motive In 
stitute in \ngeles and a number ot 
other naw and agencies have already 
begun to fight the cooperative move 
ment ‘oni - and constructively. 


Booklet by B. D. O. 


“The Business Development Office has 


their 


Los 


just issued a new booklet on ‘Con 
sumers’ Cooperatives’ which should be 
in the hands of every aggressive agent 
in the country My own group, I’m 


has tried to help with the 
brochure, ‘How 
Motive in Your 


proud to say, 
recent publication of a 
to Promote the Profit 
Community,” which was created to be 
used in connection with the B. D. O 
material and to serve as a manual o 
procedure as you set up individual local 
campaigns 

“The businessman who wishes to see 
his own survive and prosper 
must join and assist those who are fight 
ing for his continued existence. He 
cannot logically oppose cooperatives 
his own line and support them in other 
fields. Every businessman must be 
made to see that the purchase of gen 
eral insurance through a mutual agency 
is helping further the cooperative move 
ment and hastening the day of coopera 
tive competition in his own business.” 


business 
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Symbol of cAmerican Steadfastness 
et. Rushmore National eAemorial by Gutzon “Rorglum in the Black ills of South “Dakota. Heads 
of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln now discernable. ead of Gheodore “Roosevelt will complete group. 


ote 0. 
“% + 
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% 
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What a feeling of reassurance is called The Commercial Union Group of nine 
forth:by this word. Its very utterance ‘‘Capital Stock’’ Fire and Casualty In- 
banishes all thought of ‘‘Isms’’, doubt surance Companies is proud to be a 
or vacillation. There it stands—‘‘Firm part of such an important enterprise. 
in faith and devotion to duty.”’ It also congratulates its thousands of 


a nc eT Local Agents on their alliance with it. 


stood in greater need than today of Together we are co-operators in a great 
constancy in thought and action. Mid _ public service of preserving the nation’s 
stress and uncertainty the steadfast assets, both human and material, from 
man or business looms as a beacon of hazards of accidental damage and loss. 
hope for the future. To the Agent who desires that the 
In all our economic structure there is Companies he represents be no less 
no business institution more steadfast steadfast than the Institution of In- 
than that:of Capital Stock Insurance. surance itself, we respectfully submit 
It is truly the bulwark of strength and our world-wide reputation for Finan- 
stability which constantly protectsour cial Strength, Integrity and Expert 
personal well-being and the security Insurance Knowledge—and we whole- 
of our homes, business and Nation. heartedly invite their inquiries. 
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Fine Tributes Paid Julian Lucas 
At Testimonial Dinners Last Week 


Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., has recovered from the two 
testimonial dinners given him last week 

one by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity; the other by the business as 
a whole; and life with him is normal 
again. It was an exciting and pleasant 
experience that a man can have only on 
some such occasion as that celebrated 
a fiftieth anniversary of business life, 

Mr. Lucas is a Brooklyn-born New 
Yorker who still lives there and you 
couldn't pry him loose from that  bor- 
ough. He went to Adelphi Academy, 
that city; got a job in the brokerage 





JULIAN LUCAS 


firm which became Benedict & Bene- 
dict, and on January 1, 1900, with four 
other men, established Davis, Dorland 
& Co. After being for some years at 
35 William Street the agency moved 
to 150 Nassau Street. It has some of 
the town’s most important insurance 
clients. In addition to his activities as 
an insurance broker he has been a prom- 
inent figure in insurance organizations 
and in general insurance activities which 
have as their objective improvement of 
the business. One honor he got was 
his election to the presidency of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York. 
Won General Brokers Medal 

Then in 1938 he won the annual medal 
which is awarded by the General Bro- 
kers Association of the Metropolitan 
District, Inc., “for the most meritorious 
insurance service of the year.” At the 
dinner where that medal was awarded 
there were 1,000 present. He was also 
president of the National Brokers Asso- 
ciation in 1935-36. 

Because of the amount of time he 
gave to the revision of the New York 
Standard fire policy and the addresses 
he had delivered on technical insurance 
matters, as well as what he has written 
on the subject, general opinion has been 
that he is a member of the bar. He is 
not a lawyer, however, but has a flair 
for legal matters and owns a rather 
large legal library. 

The testimonial dinner given to Mr 
Lucas on Thursday night of last week 
by the fraternity was attended bv chief 
executives and other representatives of 
companies; by many brokers and by 
some lawyers. Fred S. Little, veteran 
broker, was presiding officer, and J. I. 
Magrath of Chubb & Son was toast- 
master. One of the sneakers, Superin- 
tendent Pink of New York, kidded Mr. 
Lucas about his Standard Fire policy 
activities. “Anything good about it, he 
gets the credit; anything bad, T get the 
blame,” he said. 

Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 


chusetts, Paul Rutherford, president of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; Charles 
EK. Case, assistant United States man- 
ager of North British & Mercantile, and 

\. Duncan Reid, retired president of 
Globe Indemnity, were other speakers. 
I. V. Dorland & Co., running mate of 
Davis, Dorland & Co., has represented 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
and the Mercantile of New York (latter 
a member of the North British group of 
companies) for years. 

Presented With Gold Watch 

In introducing Commissioner Harring- 
ton, Toastmaster Magrath called atten- 
tion to the fact that the head of the 
Massachusetts Department had been 
twenty-five years in the insurance busi- 
ness. Lew Wallace of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, a member of the dinner commit- 
tee, presented to Mr. Lucas on behalf 
of the hosts a Tiffany gold watch. 

Humor was injected into the dinner by 
unscheduled. impromntu talks given by 
Charles H. Burras of Wm. B. lovee & 
Co., Chicaro general acvents, National 
Surety, and George Middleton of Davis, 
Dorland & Co. One of the countrv’'s 
wits, Burras, arose and under the guise 
of making a talk to the “enest of honor” 
he “absent-mindedly” naid a tribute to 
\. Duncan Reid, retired president of 
the Globe. Later, he said to the writer 
that he had. rotten his dinners mixed 11, 

President Rutherford in his talk said 
that Mr. Lucas has had an outstanding 
career in the world of insurance pro- 
duction, that he well deserved the repu- 
tation he had won in the business not 
only because of his abilities as an in- 
surance man and his inteeritv hut also 
hecause of his activities in nublic rela- 
tions and in organization work for the 
business as a whole. 

Tribute From Charles E. Case 

Charles F. Case of the North British 
& Mercantile comnanies. said in part: 

“Tulian Lucas is a mine of informa- 
tion on any subject which enchains 
his interest. The reason why he is here 
tonight is that he knows so much about 
our business and has made so many 
friends in the fifty vears he has heen 
in it. Manv men have snent half a 
century in business. and, therefore, that 
is not a noveltv. We are gathered here 
tonicht for a deener reason. Tt is he- 
cause we feel that in addition to the 
leneth of time he has heen associated 
with insurance we are also annreciative 
of the hieh standard of ethics by which 
his life has been governed. 

“In a world torn by international strife 
because of broken promises: in the 
world of insurance where more than 
any other thing our difficulties are due 
to an ethical concept and nractice none 
too high, we feel that the ethics of 
Tulian Lucas stand out like a beacon. 
We are hannv tonight to extend to him 
our congratulations and the rest of the 
good wishes associated with such a 
hapnv occasion as this; and to express 
to him the sincere hone of all of ts 
and his other friends as well that we 
and they may long eniov the pleasure 
of seeing him active and vigorous in the 
field in which he has worked for half a 
centurv.” 

Chairman Herbert W. Schaefer of the 
dinner committee could not attend be- 
cause he is recovering from an anpendi- 
citis operation. Charles L. Bussing was 
secretary of the dinner committee. 


HARTFORD FIRE SPECIAL IN PA. 

The Hartford Fire has appointed John 
P. Holden to succeed J. C. Donaldson 
as special agent assisting Special Agent 
|. H. Munroe in eastern Pennsylvania 
Mr. Donaldson has been placed in charge 
of the central Pennsylvania field. Mr. 
Holden has had six vears’ experience in 
the fire and marine departments at the 
home office and is now located with Mr. 
Munroe at 141 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Western Department 


844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 


912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 


220 Bush St. 


an Francisco, Calif. 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 





Well! I've made their future safe. 
Under this will my executor and 
trustee, as well as the guardian of my 
children, must be adequately bonded 
by a strong corporate surety that will 
countersign all checks and _ jointly 
supervise the assets. 

My LOYALTY GROUP \neelscnid Agent 


sold me this idea. 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters ® Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 








FIRE- MARINE a. gal 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








need not go out of New York 
to have a change of climate. When 
Brooklyn last week it was warn; 
heavy snow storm had just 
next day it was cold 
Wednesday very 


One 
State 
I left 
at Utica a 
subsided. The 
and windy, and foggy; 


cold, below freezing point, then beauti- 
fully clear and mild, and on Sunday 
it snowed. 

This North country is terribly hot in 


Summer and cold in Winter, especially 
when the wind sweeps seaward through 


the St. Lawrence Valley from the Great 
Lakes. All fieldmen, active and those 
who have retired from the road, will 


bear me out in this. This doggerel by 
a native: 
This North country is very nice(?) 
In Winter colder than ice, 
In Summer hotter than h—I 
Going to California to feel well. 
* * * 
True Heroism 


Heroism on the field of battle, or in 
peace times on sea or land, is given 
wide publicity, but is excelled in real 


fortitude among 
family life. 
meeting the 
strug- 
other. 


worth by examples of 
humble folk in every day 
The unselfish heroisms in 
problems of every day life in a 
em family is as great as any 


The sacrifices wives make for their hus- 
bands, their children, and husbands for 
their wives and dependents show up the 
human nature at its best. A famous 
author (with whom I don’t agree at 
all) once said he wished there were a 
substitute for war to bring out the best 
in humanity. He doesn’t know what he 
is talking about. It is not a war that 
brings out the best in humanity, but 
the daily struggle of people in meeting 
the adversities in life. 

I know of no greater heroism than a 
case that came to my notice of a mother 
who was willing to let her illness progress 
without medical or hospital care, which 
would have been very costly, so that her 
husband and children might have the 
benefit of the money saved thereby and 
so that her husband could keep up his 
life insurance which was intended to 
take care of an invalid daughter, who 
otherwise would be left without any 
financial support. 

She preferred to take a chance against 
getting well to having her invalid child 
suffer after her death. This is more 
heroic than any military exploit or even 
the act of saving a life from drowning 
or destruction at the possible expense 
of one’s life. 





CHICAGO WOMEN UNITE 


Those Holding Seccutive Positions in 
Fire Associations and Bureaus Form 
Own Organization 
holding executive 
associations and bu- 
Insurance Dis- 


Chicago women 
positions with fire 
reaus have formed the 
staff Executives Association. Objects 
of the organization shall be to pro- 
mote good-will and fellowship in the 
business and to establish better public 
relations and understanding of the in- 
surance business. dinner meeting will 
be held each month. 

Officers 
La Verne 
derwriters ; 
Dalmar, H. 
Miss Mabel 
writers Association; 
Rose Goettel, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; historian, Mrs. Evalyn F. 
Andrews, insurance librarian. 

Charter members, in addition to the 
officers, are Mrs. Caroline Austin, Un- 
derwriters Adjustment Co.; Miss Cath- 
erine Cavanaugh, Western Insurance 
Bureau; Miss Eva Davies, Illinois In- 
spection Bureau; Miss Mabel L. Ham- 
mond, Glens Falls; Mrs. Lillian  L. 
Herring, Insurance Federation of IIli- 


elected are: president, 
Hand, Chicago Board 
vice-president, Mrs. Hugo 
Dalmar & Co.; secretary, 
Lacock, Western Under- 
treasurer, Miss 


Miss 
f Un- 


nois; Mrs. Norma Laufenberg, Cook 
County Loss Adjustment Bureau; Mrs. 
Sadie M. Hoffman, Underwriters Labo- 


Miss Bernice Mendelson, Re- 
cording & Statistical Bureau; Miss K. 
Wilson, Western Sprinklered Risk As- 


sociation. 


ratories; 


NEW YORK BOARD ON LOSSES 

Incurred losses in the territory of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
decreased in number and amount in Oc- 
tober as compared with the same month 
last year. There were 166 incurred losses 
amounting to $157,098 last month as 
against 180 losses of $216,760 in October 
last year. For the first ten months of 
1939 there were 1,833 incurred 
amounting to $2,837,829 as compared with 
1,512 losses amounting to $2,560,956 in 
the same period last year. 


losses 


Agents’ Advertising 


(Continued from Page 25) 
pense depends entirely upon what you 
are trying to accomplish.” 

Mr. Miller then gave a number of case 
histories, taking newspaper advertising 
first and mentioning Reginald Brack, lo- 
cal agent at Great Bend, Kan. “It did 
not take Mr. Brack long to figure out 
that small reader advertisements, to be 
effective, should appear in the same is- 
sue of the newspaper as the story to 
which they referred. Following that line 
of reasoning he concluded that his little 
advertisements could be even more ef- 
fective if they appeared directly beneath 
the story to which they referred. He 
contracted with a newspaper to do this 
and paid three times the regular rate. 
To him it was still cheap because he 
claims it is the most effective advertis- 
ing he has ever done. 

“This is one of the most effective and 
ingenious local agency advertising plans 
I know anything about; first, because 
it keeps costs to a minimum; second, 
because the copy is short and to the 
point and is bound to get attention, and, 
third, because it automatically gets pre- 
ferred position. 

“One objection you might get is that 
it would be unfair to the other agents of 
your town. Mr. Brack got this objec- 
tion too. He said, ‘First come first 
served. They didn’t think of this; I did.’ 
They made the deal.” 

Advertising by Radio 

On radio advertising Mr. Miller re- 
ferred to Wofford Brothers, Johnson 
City, Tenn., who arranged with the local 
radio station to announce the location 
of all fires and say that the information 
is furnished through courtesy of Wof- 
ford Brothers, followed by a short com- 
mercial on the agency. The plan has 
worked wonderfully well. 


Direct Mail 


As to direct mail Mr. Miller said that 
failure is almost always owing to lack 
of an effective follow-up. He mentioned 
Max Berk & Sons, general agents, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. “In 1934 they used a 
direct mail and follow-up based on the 
then incoming financial responsibility act. 
The campaign was an outstanding suc- 
cess because of three very important rea- 
sons: (1) It was timely and news- 
worthy; (2) it was carefully planned and 
well timed : (3) and, most important of 
all, there was no let-up in following up 
by personal solicitation. 
Window Displays 

“R. D. Anderson, Arkansas City, Kan., 
paid a loss on a coat insured under a 
personal property floater. They put the 
old coat in their window with this sign: 
‘We paid $40 for this coat. The owner 
of this coat was insured under an all- 
risks personal property floater policy. 
Coverage world-wide. Insure and be 
sure!’ This window display brought a 
considerable volume of personal property 
floater business to the agency.” 


House Organs 

Referring to house organs Lyle Steph- 
enson of Kansas City was mentioned. 
He uses a postcard called the “Penny 
Whistle.” Of the more elaborate house 
organs the “Every Day Hazard,” pub- 
lished monthly by the Sertel-Reducka 
agency, Miami, Fla., is the most success- 
ful Mr. Miller knows about. Their agen- 
cy was a depression baby and its growth 
has been nothing short of remarkable. 
Another attention getter is a column 
called “We Do a Winchell” written by 
Mrs. Lino Sertel. It is full of names 
of Miami’s smart set, and do they read 
it! : 

Billboards 

As to billboards, Mr. Miller mentioned 
Thomas McGee & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
who has done well with them. C. E. 
Turner, Federalsburg, Md., has one 
which reads: “Take time to drive care- 
fully, you might kill one of my cus- 
tomers.” Howard R. Sullivan, Harwich- 
port, Mass., has a fire hydrant on his 
property. He didn't want it but he cap- 
italized on it with this sign: “This fire 
plug will not replace your damage. In- 
sure and be secure. See Sullivan for 
insurance.” It was remarkable, Mr. Sul- 
livan reported, how much new business 
this little bit of unusual advertising 
brought to his office. Mr. Miller added: 

“Don’t bother to advertise unless you 
have a definite plan and program which 
you intend to carry to its conclusion. 
The year-end is the logical time to map 
out such a program.” 





RURAL FIRE PROTECTION 





Agricultural Committee of National Fire 
Waste Council to Consider This 
Problem December 6 

Measures for providing better fire pro- 
tection for rural areas will be considered 
at a meeting of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, to be held in Washington December 
6. The committee is affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Authorities in the fields of agriculture 
and farm fire protection will address the 
meeting on educational efforts looking to 
reduction in the number of fires on farms 
and on practical methods of dealing with 
fire hazards. Speakers will include Paul 
O. Johnson, Continental Insurance Co.. 
whose subject will be “The Development 
of Rural Fire Protection”: Richard E. 
Vernor, manager, fire prevention depart- 
ment, Western Actuarial Bureau, will 
speak on “Practical Goals in Fire Pre- 
ention Work,” and Wallace Rodgers, 
public relations counsel, will discuss the 
committee’s work. “What’s Ahead in 
Agriculture” is the title of an address 
by Delos L. James, manager, agriculture 
service department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Committee 
reports will cover such phases of the 
committee’s work as the farm fire pre- 
vention inspection program, first-aid 
protective appliances, publicity and Fire- 
Prevention Week. 

Rush W. Carter, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who will preside, is farm mana- 
ger of the Aetna Fire in Chicago and 
has long been a leader in farm fire pre- 
vention and protection activities. 
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Pink Forbids Insurance Charges 
By Cleaners, Dyers and Laundrymen 


Inland marine underwriters are keen- 
ly interested in the decision of Insur- 
ance Superintendent Louis H. Pink of 
New York that the practice being fol- 
lowed by cleaners, dyers and laundrymen 
of making a “so-called insurance charge” 
to their customers is in violation of the 
insurance laws of New York and should 
be discontinued at once. This decision 
does not directly affect underwriters, 
who issue legitimate policies to cleaners, 
dyers and laundrymen, but is intended 
to prohibit the assureds from passing 
on real and unreal insurance charges 
to their customers. 

Some underwriters expressed the view 
that these industries may now buy a 
larger volume of coverage from insur- 
ance companies. Others said there may 
be some move toward economy, with 
cleaners, dyers and laundrymen buying 
insurance to cover their legal liability 
only instead of the broader and some- 
what more costly customers’ bailee poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Pink’s opinion, in which he re- 
views the situation leading up to his de- 
cision, follows: 


Many Complaints Received 

“Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Insurance Department with 
respect to the ‘insurance charge’ made 
by cleaners, dyers and laundrymen. Gen- 
erally speaking, the charge made by 
cleaners and dyers is two cents per gar- 
ment or unit and that made by laundry- 
men five cents to ten cents per bundle. 
The Insurance Deparzment has _ been 
asked to rule on the question whether 
those cleaners, dyers and laundrymen 
who follow this practice are not violating 
our insurance laws. 

“The problem was recognized to be one 
of considerable importance to a large 
portion of the public as well as to the 
industries themselves and before making 
any decision every effort was made to 
obtain the views of the various interests. 
As a result of our study we have con- 
cluded that the practice which is being 
followed leads to a violation of our in- 
surance laws and that the separate in- 
surance charge should therefore be elim- 
inated. 

“In 1937 the opinion of the Insurance 
Department was requested with respect 
to the practice among certain laundry- 
men, dyers and cleaners of obtaining 
insurance on the property of customers 
during the period that such property was 
in their custody and prorating the cost 
of such insurance among their customers 
as an insurance charge in addition to 
the regular charge for service. At that 
time the Department stated it would 
appear that this practice was not im- 
proper if the following conditions were 
observed: 

“1. That the customer might elect not 
to have this insurance and might have 
the charge for it eliminated. 

“2. That the laundrymen, dyers and 
cleaners should not prorate to the cus- 
tomer more than the cost of this insur- 
ance, subject to a minimum charge of 
one cent. 


1937 Ruling Not Observed 


“Our study disclosed that said ruling 
was not being observed and also that 
the premise upon which the ruling was 
made was not the basis of the charge 
today. Instances were brought to our 
attention where the customer was not 
given the privilege of electing to have 
the insurance charge eliminated. Fur- 
thermore, we found that, to a large ex- 
tent, the charge did not represent the 
prorating among customers of an amount 
paid by the cleaner, dyer or laundryman 
ior premiums on insurance which he 
had obtained. 

“Some apparently carry no insurance 
at all, even though they are making the 
Insurance charge to their customers. 
Others, although they do carry insur- 
ance, carry an amount calling for a 
Premium payment which is negligible in 
comparison with the sum received from 
the two, five or ten cent charge. For 


the most part the moneys received are 
used not to pay insurance premiums but 
to pay claims and claim adjustment ex- 
penses. 

“We have a situation, therefore, where 
the cleaner, dyer or laundryman makes 
a specific charge for insurance coverage 
which he may or may not be carrying; 
if he has such coverage the premium is 
small in comparison with the amount 
which he receives and the policy covers 
only part of the losses to be adjusted; 
he adjusts his own claims and pays those 
claims as well as the adjustment ex- 
penses out of the moneys received from 
the insurance charge. 

Fund for General Expenses or Profit 

“While some claims are the result of 
fire, many arise in a variety of ways 
and are claims for which there may or 
may not be liability; but it is safe to 
say that most of them would be taken 
care of by the management in any event 
because of a desire to keep the good- 
will of the customers. Consequently, to 
some extent, the management by making 
an insurance charge in addition to its 
service charge is enabled to build up 
an additional fund which is available 
for its general expenses or for profit. 
It results in making the insurance charge 
a factor in the competition for business 
at a lower rate. 

“Our conclusion is that the practice 
which is being followed is in violation of 
the insurance law and the making of a 
specific insurance charge to the con- 
sumer should therefore be discontinued. 
Unless the cleaners, dyers and laundry- 
men discontinue this practice, it will be 
necessary for the Department to refer 
the matter to the office of the district 
attorney of the county in which the 
law is violated.” 





Canadian Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 
State of New York were established 
this burden would be shared by all and 
would, undoubtedly, replace the conten- 
tious non-intercourse rule that has met 
with opposition from many quarters. So 
if a rating bureau along these lines 
came into existence, with every com- 
pany contributing to the cost of rat- 
ing and inspections, part of the pre- 
mium dollar of non-tariff and mutual 
companies would go to that bureau and 
expenses would be shared alike with 
tariff companies. It appears a reason- 
able, if not a complete solution, for it 
would permit of more equitable com- 
petition as against the pftsent compe- 
tition which is enjoyed by the non- 
tariff at the expense of the tariff com- 
panies. 

Governmental Control 

“Although governmental authority 

may be necessary to force all com- 
panies to adopt the bureau it should 
not be necessary for the bureau, once 
established, to be subject to govern- 
mental interference. A bureau would 
also tend to keep rates down, much to 
the satisfaction of the public, but at the 
same time would keep them on a level 
where companies could still operate at 
a profit. Formed for these purposes it 
could be expected that the government 
would allow the companies to work out 
their own salvation. This in turn 
would keep the fire and casualty com- 
panies as a monument to private enter- 
prise erected for the benefit of the pub- 
lic by far-sighted men.” 

Principle of Basic Rates 

While some are of the opinion this is 

purely a tariff proposition, it is pointed 
out that many services and sources of 
information would be available to non- 
tariff and mutual companies. It has 
been rumored that even at the present 
time some ineligible companies would 
be willing to pay for membership in 
the Canadian Underwriters Association 
in order to obtain the benefit of these 
valuable services without, however, ad- 
hering to board rates. 
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Every Christmas gift of value can make two 
people happy . . . its recipient and the Agent who 
insures it. For every Christmas shopping season 
brings a new crop of prospects for Jewelry and 
Fur Floaters, Camera and other forms. North 
America Agents find helpful selling force in our 
attractive folders, sales letters and newspaper 


advertisements. 


See our full-page advertise- 
ment in the December 4th 
issues of Life and Time, and 
the December 23rd issue of 
Business Week. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
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Walter Kidde & Co. Demonstrates 


Carbon-Dioxide Extinguishers 


fires in blazing tanks of 


oil-drenched 


Smothering 
gasoline and automobiles 
with a harmless artificial snow was one 
of the improved scientific methods of 
fire-fighting demonstrated last Wednes- 
day in New York City before three hun 
dred industrialists and fire protection 
officials, assembled at a preview of a new 
fire-fighter car, which starts a 
nation-wide demonstration tour. The 
demonstration car, a ten-ton vehicle 
which is a complete fire laboratory in 
itself, carries equipment for building as 
well as extinguishing a wide variety of 
fires, and can duplicate in a few minutes 
the fire hazards found in the majority 
of homes and factories. 

To show the use of carbon dioxide or 
the same vapor that makes 
drinks effervescent—demonstrators 
flooded driveways of the Arrowhead Inn 
with gasoline and oil, ignited them and 
smothered the blazes under clouds of 
the artificial snow, which 


gas-type 


dry ice gas 


sott 


functions by 
depriving the fire of the oxygen it needs 
in order to burn. Fires in automobiles, 
lacquer tanks and factory-type buildings 
similarly started and extinguished 


were 
with gas pressure-tanks from the dem 
onstration truck, which is being toured 


throughout the country by engineers of 
Walter Kidde & Co. who developed the 
gas method of fire-fighting 
Because liquid fires involving 
naphtha or oil cannot usually be extin 
ordinary water extinguish 
ers, which often spread the blaze and 
make it even more dangerous, the 
technique of extinguishing is to be dem- 
onstrated before civic officials, safety en- 
gineers and industrial officials in hun- 
dreds of American cities, engineers of 
the company explained. At the demon 
strations the proper methods of ap- 
proaching burning liquids and electrical 
fires will be shown step by step in the 
hope of reducing America’s fire 
which total a half billion dollars an 
nually and which are increasing with the 
recent spurt in industrial activity 
Originally developed for smothering 
which break out in the holds of 
cargo ships, carbon dioxide has been 
adapted to fighting many other types of 
fires. 
Among 
onstration 


easoline, 


guished by 


as 


losses 


fires 


those who witnessed the dem 

were Boake Carter, radio 
commentator; Major Jimmie Doolittle; 
William Jerome Daly, secretary of the 
New York Transportation Board; T. Al- 
fred Fleming, head of the conservation 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Assistant Chief En- 
gineer Harry Newell of the National 
Board: Harold M. Hess, manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange; 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of the 
National Fire Protection Association; 


N. J. SQUARE CLUB OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting last week of the 
Insurance Square Club of New Jersey, 
held at the Hotel Douglas, Newark, the 
following were elected officers: William 
C. Jenkins, Jersey City agent, president; 
Harry Rothberg, Plainfield, president of 
the Union County Insurance Agents As- 
sociation, first vice-president; Fred Heg- 
ney, superintendent, South Orange office, 
Prudential, second vice-president; John 
Crummy, Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, treasurer; Edgar A. MacCaskie, 
independent adjuster of Newark, secre- 
tary. Trustee, Vernon Beavers, agent, 
Newark. The membership is now close 
to the two hundred mark. 


CAMPBELL AGENCY VICE-PRES. 

Ralph H. Campbell has become vice- 
president of the Great Western Insur- 
ance Agency, Omaha. He has been prom- 
inent in Omaha insurance circles for sev- 
enteen years. 


R. B. WYLIE PRESIDENT 
Robert B. Wylie has been elected 


president of the Abilene (Texas) Insur- 
ance Exchange. 





Bruce Steinhoff, assistant secretary of 
the committee on rates and rating of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
several other fire insurance men. 

Mr. Fleming one of the chief speakers, 
said that modern fire extinguishing 
equipment of all sizes and types con- 
stitutes a most necessary protection 
against the spread of fire. He said that 


some sort of extinguishing instrument 
should be in every home. Not only that, 
but those who own such should know 


how to use them, as it has often been 
demonstrated that buyers of extinguish- 
learn 


ers never bother to to operate 
them and hence they turn out to be of 
little use when fire occurs. 











Edward G. Andrews and Asa Hosmer 
Complete 25 Years With Assn.; 
Guests at Hartford Dinner 

At an informal dinner at the Hartford 
Club on Friday evening, November 17, 


. two employes of the Factory Insurance 


Association of Hartford were guests of 


honor because of their having attained 
service records of twenty-five years each. 
started 


After a period of 


Edward G. Andrews work on 


November 16, 1914. 
years in the office in clerical work and 
as a supervisor in the underwriting de- 
partment he was sent into the field as 
an inspector, at first on a traveling as 
signment and later located in New Jer- 
sey. In 1935 he was called back to the 
home othee to become supervisor in the 
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inspection department, his present posi- 
tion. 

Asa Hosmer graduated from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1914 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in me- 
chanical engineering and on December |] 
of that year was engaged as a field in- 
spector by the F. I. A. After a number 
of years’ travel he was located by the 
association at Charlotte, N. C., as an en- 
gineer, later was made special agent and 
finally, in October, 1936, appointed to his 
present post of Southern field manager. 


Both men received not only the con- 
gratulations and good wishes of some 
twenty of their home office executives 
and associates but also the association’s 
customary twenty-five year gift of a 
watch suitably inscribed. The 
tion now has on the active list twenty- 
two men and women with service rec- 
ords of from twenty-five to forty vears, 
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Crocker to Credit Men 
On Inland Marine Form 


SHOWS HOW LOSSES MAY OCCUR 





Addresses Northern New Jersey Group 
on Wisdom of Seeing That Customers 
Have Adequate Insurance 


Richard J. Crocker, secretary of the 
Schlesinger, Heller Co., Newark, N. J., 
agents, addressed the Northern New Jer- 
sey Association of Credit Men November 
13, saying that, to him, the meaning of 
the term inland marine insurance is 
somewhat misleading. He then proceed- 
ed to explain it by saying that it is really 
“insurance against loss or damage to 
goods and merchandise from the perils 
of transportation other than ocean ma- 
rine and is the direct development of 
ocean marine insurance. 

“The Chinese conceived the idea that 
at each dangerous part of a certain river 
they would interchange part of their car- 
goes, and by doing this the successful 
ones to get through would be carrying 
a part of someone else’s cargo and in 
this way all merchants would share in 
any loss. This is the basic understand- 
ing of what is known today as a ‘general 
average’ on marine shipments. 

Flexible Form Needed 


“With our tremendous advancement 
and new methods in transportation there 
also came a demand in the commercial 
trade for a flexible form of insurance to 
protect the shipper from practically all 
transportation hazards their goods might 
be subjected to, either on land, water or 
in the air. 

“T shall try to explain why owners of 
merchandise should carry their own in- 
surance on the shipments they make. 
Insurance companies do assume liability 
for the so-called ‘acts of God’ in addi- 
tion to other perils. Insurance companies 
will settle a claim quicker than the rail- 
road, thus saving the tying up of funds 
for the shipper. Insurance companies’ 
rates are cheaper than those charged 
by the railroad. 

Shipments by Truckmen 

“It is true that most truckmen carry 
cargo insurance for the protection of 
their customers’ merchandise, but the 
shipper, because of the nature of the 
truckmen’s business, does not know defi- 
nitely whether the truckman has suffi- 
cient insurance per truck, or whether the 
truckman is complying with all warran- 
ties which underwriters may insist he 
comply with before they will grant him 
insurance. In the event that any condi- 
tion is broken the underw riters can deny 
liability and the shipper is left to try 
to collect his claim from the truckman. 
I need not tell you gentlemen what the 
possibilities are for recovery from the 
truckmen in the absence of insurance. 
As respects shipments made by the as- 
sureds’ own trucks, the reasons for car- 
rying insurance are obvious. 

_ Insurance For Bailees 

“The next subject is bailee’s policies 
covering property in the hands of the 
processor for goods sent out by the 
owner. The liability of the processor or 
bailee is somewhat different from that 
of the carrier. All processors are bailees 
and as such are not legally bound to 
make good any loss to their customer's 
goods while in their possession unless 
the customer can prove their own neg- 
ligence. But the custom of each trade 
has altered this condition and it is now 
usual for particularly the silk dyers and 
printers, fur dressers and woolen spong- 
ers to carry insurance for the protection 
of their customers. 

Account Jeopardized 

“As I said before, as bailees there may 
he no liability in case of loss or damage 
on the part of the processor. Neverthe- 


less if insurance were not carried by the 
bailee and a loss occurred, the bailee 
would probably lose all of his customers 
and be put out of business. If you are 
granting credit to any type of bailee 
and he should suffer such a loss without 
the customary protection of insurance, 
you can readily see how your account 
with that bailee might be jeopardized. 
The bailee may carry anywhere from 
just fire insurance all the way up to 
all-risk. 

“My suggestion to you is, that if any 
of your customers come under the class 
of processor or bailee, you have some 
good insurance man check the insurance 
policy the processor is carrying as re- 
spects the many exposures to loss. 

“There are other types of bailee poli- 
cies which should be considered such as 
for furriers, laundries, dry cleaners and 
rug cleaners. Again, the liability de- 
pends on the custom of the business and 
the form of receipts issued by this type 
of bailee.” 

Mr. Crocker mentioned a number of 
other transportation or inland marine 
insurance forms. 


TRAILER HELD MOTOR VEHICLE 


Plaintiff Tried to Excuse Failure to No- 
tify of Loss Within Time Required 
in Auto Policy 

An automobile trailer is a motor ve- 
hicle and it takes the regular automobile 
fire insurance form, not the standard 


form, the Minnesota Supreme Court held 
in affirming a verdict in favor of the 
State Farm Fire of Bloomington. In 
Gendreau vs. that company attorneys for 
plaintiff argued that a trailer is not a 
motor vehicle and that therefore it was 
not necessary to file notice of loss within 
one year as the automobile fire policy 
requires. 

“Therein we cannot agree,” the court 
said. “The language is ‘insurance on au- 
tomobiles, motorcycles or other motor 
vehicles.” The ubiquitous trailers are so 
much a part of the ordinary motor traf- 
fic that it would be putting too narrow 
a construction (on the law) to exclude 
them from its scope. Although the mo- 
tor which pulls it is that of another ve- 
hicle the trailer is yet so exclusively 
dependent upon it for movement that it 
also must be considered a motor vehicle 
within the meaning of this law. Its op- 
eration is on the designated sort of in- 
surance rather than on the property 
insured. The nature of the insured prop- 
erty, and of the risk, is such that it seems 
almost unnecessary to suggest the limi- 
‘tation of one year was not unreason- 
able.” 





TIPS ON PARCEL POST RISKS 

Sales opportunities created in the par- 
cel post insurance field because of the 
approach of the Christmas season are 
outlined in an article appearing in the 
current issue of The Aetna-izer, casualty, 
fire and marine edition. The article 
points out that every merchant jobber 
and manufacturer who ships by parcel 
post or first class mail has need for par- 
cel post insurance and that now is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for soliciting 
such business. A number of important 
advantages accruing from such solicita- 
tion are outlined and many helpful sales 
hints are offered. 


TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Officials of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents will meet at Minne- 
apolis November 24 to outline plans for 
organization activities this Winter. At- 
tending will be President Harry Levant, 
Eveleth; Executive Secretary Frank 
Preston, Minneapolis; members of the 
executive committee and the fourteen 
district chairmen. 


SHIPPING LOSSES REPORT 


During First Quarter of Year 78 Vessels 
Were Lost in Consequence 
of Casualties 

The Wreck Returns of Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister for the quarter ended March 31, 
issued in London at the end of October, 
show that the gross reduction in the 
mercantile marine of the world from all 
causes consisted of 144 vessels of 317,705 
tons gross. Of these totals thirty-eight 
vessels of 130,132 tons were British and 
106 vessels of 187,573 tons were of other 
nationalities. 

Vessels lost in consequence of casualty 
or stress of weather numbered seventy- 
eight of 121,010 tons gross of which 
thirteen were British and sixty-five were 
foreign. Shipping broken up (not known 
to be in consequence of casualty or 
stress of weather) was represented by 
sixty-six vessels of 196,695 tons of which 
twenty-five ships were British and forty- 
one were of other nationalities. 

The largest vessel of eight which were 
posted or reported as missing during the 
quarter was the British steamer Maria 
de Larrinaga of 4,988 tons, built in 1929. 
The steamer deft Houston, Texas, on 
January 24 last for Cobh, Eire, sent out 
radio signals of distress on February 8 
and has not been reported. 

Among sixty-five vessels broken up 
were the Cunard White Star liner Ber- 
engaria of 52,101 tons, built in 1912; the 
P. & O. liner Naldera of 16,113 tons, 
built in 1918; and the Oroya of 12,257 
tons, built in 1923, and belonging to the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


BERGEN COUNTY DISPLAY BOOTH 


New Jersey Agents Participate Actively 
in Home Show, Demonstrating Value 
of Local Producers 

\ display booth conducted by the Ber- 
gen County Association of Insurance 
Agents was a feature of the annual Ber- 
gen County Home Show, which attract- 
ed an estimated attendance of well over 
100,000 visitors during its seven-day run 
November 4-11 at the Teaneck Armory, 
Teaneck, N. J. No attempt was made 
to sell insurance at the booth, the prin- 
cipal purpose of which was announced 
as being to acquaint the public with the 
association’s activities and to illustrate 
advantages of doing business with a local 
agent. An attraction at the booth was 
a reactograph, affording visitors an op- 
portunity to test their automobile driv- 
ing ability. 

The association booth explained that 
the group pioneered safety work in Ber- 
gen County, especially with regard to 
automobile accidents, which has resulted 
in substantial reductions in automobile 
insurance rates. The association coop- 
erate actively with the Bergen County 
Safety Council. The group also has 
worked continuously with the Board of 
Fire Underwriters on fire prevention and 
other work which has helped lower fire 
insurance rates in many Bergen towns. 

Membership of the association com- 
prises ninety-five. representative agencies 
located in Bergen County communities. 
Officers include president, Harry Mur- 
phy, Ridgefield Park; first vice-president, 
Alan H. Miller, Hackensack; second 
vice-president, William E. Baker, Tena- 
fly; secretary-treasurer, Jules J. Cherom, 
Palisades Park. The association is a 
member of the state and national asso- 
ciations of insurance agents. The asso- 
ciation committee in charge of arranging 
the show booth included John Conklin 
of Hackensack, chairman Edward 
Schmults of Ridgewood, and Mr. Miller. 

Central feature of the Bergen County 
Home Show, of which Harry C. Harper 
was general chairman, was a four-room 
colonial house erected on the armory 
floor by the Bergen County Master 
Builders Association. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share on its capital stock to all 
shareholders of record December 5, pay- 
able December 15, 1939. 


Oregon Agents Fight 
Motors Insurance Corp. 


IS GENERAL MOTORS AFFILIATE 


Portland Agents Contend Licensing of 
Company Will Open Way for Ap- 
pointment of Part-Timers 


Insurance agents in Oregon are 
strongly opposing approval of applica- 
tion for license filed in that state by 
the newly formed Motors Insurance 
Corp. of New York, an affiliate of Gen- 
eral Motors and the General Exchange 
Insurance Corp. 

The latest move in the growing op- 
position to the Oregon license is made 
by the Insurance Exchange of Port- 
land which has filed objections with the 
State Insurance Commissioner, and has 
bulletined all members to file individual 
protests also. 

The exchange advises its members that 
already fifty automobile dealers have 
applied for license to represent the new 
company in Oregon, which the exchanx« 
contends was organized to take the 
place of General Exchange in the state 
to get around the nent-ilins agent prob- 
lem. 

The exchange further states: “If 
license is granted to this new company 
in Oregon, all the headway which has 
been made against the inroads of part- 
time agents and garage and automobile 
dealers in the insurance business has 
been lost. 

“The reason that Oregon is being 
used as a proving ground in this case 
is that the part-time agency problem 
has been a tough nut to crack insofar 
as the licensing of automobile dealers. 
and their salesmen are concerned. If 
license is granted this company, and the 
agents working for them qualified, it 
will mean that dealers in cars, their 
salesmen, finance companies and law- 
yers will also have a perfect right to 
ask for and secure insurance licenses, 
and later will get licenses to write all 
other forms of insurance. 

“It has been the constant position of 
the Oregon Insurance Department to re- 
fuse to license automobile dealers, as 
part-time agents, and now new pressure 
is being brought to bear on the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to force him to issue 
licenses. The aid of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has been 
solicited.” 


Re-elect Winter President 
Of Marine Underwriters 


Officers and members of standing 
committees of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters were re-elected at 
a meeting of the board of directors last 
week. The officers are as follows: presi- 
dent, William D. Winter, president of 
the Atlantic Mutual; vice-president, 
Frederick B. McBride, Atlantic marine 
manager for the Fireman’s Fund; treas- 
urer, H. C. Thorn, Insurance Co. of 
North America, and secretary, Ernest G 
Driver. 

Members of the standing committees 
who were re-elected are as follows: 

Admissions, H. Jackson, J. Whitney 
Baker, J. H. Maloy, J. W. Morrow and 
F. B. Zeller. 

Forms and clauses, W. C. Spelman, ] 
A. Bogardus, H. T. Chester, Douglas F 
Cox, F. Maccabe, H. GC. Thorn and F 
B. Zeller. 

Legislation, J. T. Byrne, 
Chubb, Douglas F. Cox, J. S. 
son, M. W. 
O. C. Torrey. 

Relations with carriers, H. E. Reed, 

FE. Ellis, J. S. Gilbertson, H. A 
Klahre, S. D. McComb, G. W. Me 
Indoe and H. C. Thorn. 


Hendon 
Gilbert- 


Morron, H. H. Reed and 


IOWA DEP’T APPOINTMENT 

Maurice Herrick has been named com 
plaint counsel in the Towa Insurance 
Department succeeding Frank Callander 
who resigned recently. Mr. Herrick. an 
attorney, has been an examiner and se- 
curities division assistant. 
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J. W. Henry, Aetna Life, 
Pittsburgh, Is Dead 


INFLUENCE WAS NATIONAL 


Active in Federations and National As- 
sociation of Casualty and 
Surety Agents 


The death this week in Pittsburgh of 
James W. Henry, who for years had 
been in charge of Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies in western Pennsylvania (life in- 
surance did not 
surprise as his health had failed rapidly 


excepted), come as a 


of late. One of the best known insur- 
ance men in the United States he was 
unusually well liked. In all of the or- 





5 W. HENRY 


JAMES 
vanizations of the business he was ac- 
tive—more especially so in the Insur- 
ance Federations and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents. 
Not only was he active, but decidedly in- 
fluential. This was particularly true of 
the small group of casualty and surety 
general agents and agents which met an- 
nually at White Sulphur Springs at the 


time the company executives met there 
each Fall in their big convention. It 
was not so much what Henry and his 


conferes did in the ball room meetings 
which counted as it was what transpired 


in those cozy and comfortable “fireside 
chats” held upstairs in their rooms. His 
personality was quiet, amiable and ef- 
fective. 


First Aetna Wages $7 a Week 
After being graduated from Pittsburgh 
Central High School “Jim” Henry went 
to work as cashier for the late P. B. 


Evler, general agent of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty at the time—October, 1895. First 
salary was $7 a week. In 1902 they be- 


came partners, the firm for years being 
known as Eyler & Henry. He then be- 
came manager for western Pennslyvania 
for Aetna Affiliated Co’s., with the ex- 
ception of the life department. 

For years Mr. Henry was a frequent 
visitor to New York, often coming here 
on committee meetings with other gen- 
eral agents and agents. Among positions 
he held at various times were presi- 
dent Insurance Federation of America; 
president Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents; president National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 
He traveled widely and had visited many 
countries. He was fond of the theatre 
and among his close friends were many 


Re-elect F. S. Perryman 
Actuarial President 


SOCIETY'S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Distinguished Guests Among 150 At- 
tending; Fondiller Prize Awarded; 
Welcome New Fellows and Associates 


secretary and 


Francis S. Perryman, 
was re-elected 


actuary, Royal Indemnity, 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety at its twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting November 16-17 in New York 
City. Also re-elected as vice-presidents 
were Harmon T. Barber, assistant casu- 
alty actuary of the Travelers, and Wil- 
liam J. Constable, secretary Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty of New York; 
Richard Fondiller of Woodward & ,Fon- 
diller, secretary - treasurer; Thomas O. 
Carlson, assistant actuary, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, librarian; C. W. Hobbs, special rep- 
resentative of the commissioners on the 
National Council, editor. 

To the Society’s Council was elected 
for a three-year term N. M. Valerius, 
Aetna Life, and H. J. Ginsburgh, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability. 

The silver anniversary gathering 
brought together leading casualty actu- 
aries from all sections of the country 
who enjoyed one of the best programs 
the Society has arranged in years. Dis- 
tinguished guests included Rav D. Mur- 
phy, president, Actuarial Society of 
America; R. A. Hohaus, president, Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries: Cav- 
anaugh, Federal Life president, who is 
immediate past president of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference; 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
of that body, and Tohn M. Powell, presi- 
dent Loval Protective of Boston. A to- 
tal of 108 members of the Society were 
on hand and thirty-five officials of cas- 
ualty companies and organizations. 


Fondiller Prize Awarded 


On the first day it was announced 
that Russell P. Goddard, American Mu- 
tual Liability, had won the Richard Fon- 
diller prize of $100 for the best paper 
presented during the nast four years by 
a Society member of less than ten years 
standing. Mr. Goddard's subject was 
“Policy Year Modification of Losses.” 

The presidential address of Francis S. 
Perryman as well as the “Reminiscences 
of a Charter Member” by Leon S. Senior, 
general manager, Compensation Rating 
Board of New York, were reviewed in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Other formal papers presented will be 
reviewed next week. 


Banquet Highspots 


One of the hits of the banquet was 
an original ode by Clarence W. Hobbs 
entitled “The Lady Casualty and Her 
Servitors.” W. T. Constable talked en- 
tertainingly on “The Old Order Chang- 


stars of the drama. He and Mrs. Henrv 
knew well America’s two greatest comic 
opera stars, the late Lillian Russell and 
the late Fay Temnleton. Lillian Rus- 
sell moved to Pittsburch when she mar- 
ried Col. Alexander P. Moore of the 
Pittsburgh Leader. Fay Templeton 
moved there when she married a Pitts- 
burgh man named Patterson. 

In his home were numerous paintings 
and Chinese porcelain lamps and jade of 
the Ming dynasty period. He was a 
leader in Masonic circles and a member 
of the board of trustees of the Passa- 
vant Hospital, and was a member of 
the Duquesne Club, Longue Vue Club, 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Oak- 
mont Country Club, Drug & Chemical 
of New York and other societies. 
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GENERAL ACCIDEN 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
General Bldgs. 4th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHARACTER 


is the essence of business. The business of insurance 
calls not only for administrative skill, but for a 
strong sense of public obligation. Adherence to its 
standards of practice will always characterize the 
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Interior Robbery Policy 
Broadened by Bureau 


RATES SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER 





Coverage Now Extended to Embrace 
Entire United States; Mercantile Open 
Stock Classifications Clarified 

Broadened insurance coverages under 
messenger, paymaster and interior rob- 
bery policies which heretofore were ap- 
plicable only in New York State have 
been extended to apply to the entire 


United States effective November 20. 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters in making this an- 


nouncement points to a substantial re- 
duction in rates for these policies, which 
will now cover twenty-four hours daily 
without the additional premium of 25% 
formerly charged. 

Extension of this coverage was the 
most important of a number of changes 


made by the National Bureau in the 
fourth revision of the 1937 manual of 
burglary, theft and robbery insurance, 


The revision incorporates 
changes in manual rules, classifications 
and rates. Among other significant 
changes are the following: 

The definition of custodian has been 
changed to eliminate the minimum and 
maximum age limits of 17 and 65 years 
respectively. Kidnaping coverage has 
been added to the interior and paymaster 
robbery policies without any additional 
premium, This added coverage provides 
that “if after any insured premises are 
closed for business the custodian is com- 
pelled under threat of violence to re- 
turn and admit others thereinto or if 
forcibly detained elsewhere to provide 


now effective. 


eth”: Henry B. Jackson on “Actuarial 
Diversion,” and Winfield W. Greene on 
“Actuaries, Retrospectively Rated.” 

The informal discussion by the actu- 
aries on the probable effects of the 
European War on casualty insurance in 
the United States is reviewed on another 
page. This was a major feature of the 
meeting. 

New Fellows and Associates 


following Associates of the So- 
ciety, having passed all examinations, 
were admitted as Fellows. They were 
also granted the diploma of the Society 
as Fellows by examination: Harold M. 
Jones, Liberty Mutual, and R. B. Rob- 
bins, vice-president and secretary, Teach- 
ers Insurance & Annuity Association. 

The following candidates for member- 
ship, having passed the examinations, 
were enrolled as Associates: 

S. N. Ain, office of George B. Buck, con- 
sulting actuary for pension funds, New York; 
Arthur L. Bailey, American Mutual Alliance, 
New York; Olaf E. Hagen, Metropolitan Life; 
Frederick Knowles, Commercial Union, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Seymour E. Smith, Travelers; 
Hugh FE, Stelson, professor of mathematics, 
Kent State University, Kent, O., and J. Clarke 
Wittlake, Business Men's Assurance of Kansas 
City. 


The 


information for or means of ingress to 
the insured premises, then the interior 
robbery insurance shall apply to loss oc- 
casioned by the stealing by such others 
of insured property from within the 
premises, provided such loss is the di- 
rect result of such acts and occurs prior 
to the opening of such premises for the 
regular transaction of business on. the 
next succeeding business day.” 
Daylight Show Window Coverage 


The interior robbery policy is. still 
further broadened to include daytime 
show window coverage without addi- 


tional premium. 
interior robbery 
to loss of or 


This provides that the 

insurance “shall apply 
damage to merchandise 
occasioned by the felonious abstraction 
thereof from within a show window in 
the insured premises while such premises 
are regularly open for business, by a 
person who has broken the glass thereof 
from outside the premises or by an 
accomplice of such person.” : 

A new coverage has been provided 
covering loss by theft and robbery out- 
side the premises of physicians’, sur- 
geons’ and dentists’ instruments and sup- 
plies. 

In New York State (except Kings 
County) the mercantile safe rates have 
been substantially reduced. Certain mer- 
cantile open stock classifications have 
been clarified and broadened. A change 
has been made in the method of writ- 
ing payroll insurance applying only with- 
in the premises. A general rule section 
has been inserted in the miscellaneous 
section of the manual in view of the 
increasing number of coverages now in- 
cluded therein. 


A. & H. CLUB OF N. Y. ELECTS 





Cloos, Demsey, Ullman on Executive 
Committee; W. T. Hammer President; 
Christmas Committee Named 
_ In addition to the election of officers 
for 1940 at the annual meeting Novem- 
ber 17 of the Accident & Health Club 
of New York, the slate being headed by 
Wesley T. Hammer, Loyalty Group, the 
following three members of the club 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee for the term of one year: Fred G. 
Cloos, Metropolitan Life; C. F. Demsey, 
Travelers, and J. L. Ullman, W. L. Per- 
rin & Son, re-elected. The new officers 
were reported in The Eastern Under- 

writer last week. 

For dinner guests the club was hon- 
ored by the presence of Alonzo G. Oak- 
ley, vice-president, United States F. & 
G., and Harry Prevost, & H. super- 
intendent in the home office of that 
company. 

Ed Aichele, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity, chairman of the Christmas din- 
ner committee, announced the following 
committee to assist him: Irving Kick, L. 
& L. Indemnity, assistant chairman; 
William I. Baxter, Continental Casualty, 
tickets; and James R. Garrett, National 
Casualty; L. K. Farrell, Metropolitan 
Life; John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, 
reception committee. Tickets for the 
party are now available at $3 for club 
members and $4 for non-members. 
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Insurance Doctors the Countless Ills 


Of Humanity, Says George E. Allen 


George E. Allen, vice-president of the 
Home (Fire), who is on leave of absence 
from that company having been loaned to 
the Administration m order to become Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, dis- 
cussed fire insurance from the public re- 
lations standpoint in a talk Tuesday night 
in Boston, the occasion bei ing the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Society's dinner to Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall. He began his talk by 
reading an important letter he had_re- 
ceived from Chairman O’Mahoney of 
TNEC in which the latter declared the 
committee did not want to see the Gov- 
ernment in competition with free, private 
enterprise. The letter is printed elsewhere 
in this paper. Discussing insurance Mr. 
Allen said: 

To me, insurance always seemed much 
more than a mere business. As an or- 
ganization designed primarily to protect 
people and their property, I visualized 
insurance as a living character like the 
old family doctor, who aided people 
along the hard road of life from the 
cradle to the grave. In fact, since he 
cared for the entire family, his good 
deeds began before births and continued 
long after deaths. This dependable old 
friend became more than a_ physician, 
for the family doctor was frequently 
sought as a wise counselor, an unofficial 
social agency, and even as a father-con- 
fessor for the entire community. 

On a much larger scale and with mod- 
ern business efficiency, insurance has be- 
come the great doctor for the countless 
ills of humanity. It also cares for the 
sick, fights epidemics, gives advice to 
those in trouble, protects property and 
aids helpless dependants. Its humane 
activities inspired such a general feeling 
of confidence that millions of people gave 
billions of dollars as a vast trust ste 
which insurance holds for society. Sure- 
ly, no ordinary business could carry out 
such diverse activities and achieve such 
a pre-eminent position, 


Significance of Insurance 

After many years of wise management 
and prudent investments insurance grew 
into an institution of such importance 
that without it modern business is prac- 
tically inconceivable. Merely remove the 
essential security provided by insurance, 
and America’s vast economic structure 
would be tottering like a brick building 
without mortar. It is the unifying ce- 
ment of insurance which has enabled a 
sensitive industrial system to withstand 
all the destructive forces of man and 
nature. 

Although based upon the experience 
ot centuries, insurance is essentially a 
product of modern civilization. Through- 
out the ages, from the weakest indi- 
vidual to the strongest nation, all con- 
Stantly yearned for security. However, 
in this endless quest for security, insur- 
ance provided the only rational ‘solution. 

While man has slowly reduced the risk 
inherent in the uncontrollable forces of 
nature, even more deadly and destructive 
forces have been cre ‘ated by mankind. 
Many people in many lands, who once 
thought their position secure, are be- 
ginning to fear the steadily increasing 
menace of world events. Our civiliza- 
tion, created by centuries of hard work 
and sacrifice, may not survive, unless 
man finds a rational solution to the in- 
creasing problems among nations. To 
ignore inequities results inevitably in 
armed conflict, with its tragic shedding 
of blood and its tremendous destruction 
of Property. 


Insurance Empire Gigantic 
In view of the serious international sit- 
uation, America must concentrate on its 


most pressing domestic problems. Surely, 
this is no time for family squabbles— 
social, economic or political. 


The zeal 





Underwood & Underwood 


GEORGE E. ALLEN 

of modern crusaders should be limited 

to domestic issues to create a happy 

and united nation. When this is insured, 
America need never fear foreign propa- 
ganda or military might. 

Of necessity, insurance is a very con- 
servative institution. Its stake in Amer- 
ica is so great, and the responsibility of 
protecting this so tremendous, that no 
one would expect insurance officials to 
advocate radical programs. Still, this 
does not mean that we should or could 
resist the necessary and normal evolu- 
tion of social progress. Insurance must 
march with the times. In fact, one of 
its main objectives should be to pro- 
mote the security of all society. Our 
organizations prosper under normal con- 
ditions, when people feel that they can 
plan for the future. Although insur- 
ance can adjust itself to almost any sit- 
uation, it should play a more active part 
in bringing about a desirable evolution— 
one which will insure the preservation of 
our democratic institutions. 

It is not an accident that American 
life insurance in force in 1937 reached a 
new high, exceeding one hundred and 
nine billions of dollars, while the entire 
world total was only one hundred and 
forty-five billions. And this is only one 
branch of the large insurance family. 
Our empire is so gigantic that practical- 
ly any adverse condition in the nation 


_is felt by insurance. 


Finger on the Public Pulse 


It is doubtful if any group is more 
aware of the constantly changing con- 
ditions of the world than insurance offi- 
cials. Every day they feel the public 
pulse. With each decline in sales, lapse 
of policy, and request for loan, these 
officials recognize symptoms of social 
disorders. As a great doctor for society, 
insurance examines the mind, body and 
business of millions of people in every 
part of America. Therefore, it should 
be in a position to prescribe many safe 
and effective remedies, in addition to the 
usual prescription—insurance. 

However, what are these officials do- 
ing about the numerous ailments noted, 
which are not strictly in the field of in- 
surance? The good country doctor 
would not shut his eyes to non-medical 
problems which might ultimately affect 
the health or happiness of his patient. 
Good insurance officials cannot afford to 
ignore the urgent appeals for social im- 
provement, as the security of all de- 
pends upon the removal of the outstand- 
ing complaints of the underprivileged. 

Room for Improvement 

In our own house of insurance, even 

the most optimistic must admit that 


there is still room for improvement. Of 
course, abuses of the past were elimi- 
nated long ago by internal reform, or 
by external regulation. However, we 
should not lull ourselves into a false 
sense of security. For many years busi- 
ness throughout the world has been sub- 
jected to steadily increasing regulation 
by governments desiring to protect what 
has been vaguely called “the public in- 
terest.” 

Merely because we sold life insurance 
to fully half of our entire population, 
and practically every property owner 
carries fire insurance, this does not in- 
dicate that these people really know what 
is for their best interest in the regula- 
tion of such. The general public knows 
very little about the complicated prob- 
lems of insurance. Under such circum- 
stances, an honest campaign of en- 
lightenment, merely presenting the es- 
sential facts, might remove such misun- 
derstanding. 

Of course, insurance companies have 
made important contributions to the 
general education of the American peo- 
ple. We have our great health pro- 
grams, which saved many lives, and our 
accident and fire’ prevention § drives, 
which saved both lives and property. 
However, I wonder if under the pres- 
sure of protecting our insurance risks 
we may not have neglected to insure 
our own institutions against unneces- 
sary misunderstanding by millions of 
people. Perhaps, we have been too sure 
of ourselves in failing to present our 
case to the public; possibly, we have be- 
come too modest concerning our gigantic 
achievements. But, surely, we have little 
to hide and much to exhibit with justi- 
fiable pride. 


Popularity of Insurance 


The American public is “well sold” on 
insurance, and greatly favors this road 
to security. However, the choice be- 
tween private and public agencies is in 
their minds. It is not surprising that 
new pressure groups are ardently advo- 
cating considerable extension of social 
security programs. The public cannot 
be expected to realize the limits beyond 
which insurance should not go. Au- 
thorities in this field must help keep all 
insurance on a safe and sound basis for 
the interest of the entire nation. 

A wonderful opportunity for greater 
public service stands before us. It is to 
our own interest to look beyond the 
horizon of insurance. We must. not 
avoid the complicated problems outside 
of our realm. Our communities need 
new civic leadership to help meet new 
and difficult situations. There is much 
work to do, and public officials can use 
constructive suggestions. Surely this is 
no time for anyone to stand aside and 
merely complain about obvious ineffi- 
ciency. 

Today, more than ever, the Federal 
Government needs the best brains and 
the strongest hands to help us keep clear 
of the political and economic whirlpools 
which wrecked so many ships of state. 
Insurance men can tell public officials 
something about the cost of salvage op- 
erations! 

Apart from personal interests, it 
should be clear that if reforms are nec- 
essary they would be most effective if 
enforced from within. By merely check- 
ing certain practices, which the public 
considers objectionable, insurance might 
avoid the danger of further govern- 
mental interference. Thus, timely appli- 
cation of old-fashioned remedies, for 
rather minor ailments, might save our 
great institutions from a major opera- 
tion. This becomes of special import- 
ance to those who suspect that the sur- 
geon in waiting might not be a recog- 
nized specialist in this particular field! 


The War 


Since a large part of the so-called 
civilized world is again at war, insur- 
ance is facing additional problems from 
abroad. Although insurance finds its 
greatest growth and security in peace, 
we do not doubt that it can withstand 
war, as well as other great calamities. 
However, our interest must extend far 
beyond our business and our borders. 





CASUALTY COMPANIES 
ATTENTION 


The facilities of a completely equipped 
new independent office are available 
to you, for the general servicing of 
risks in Eastern Missouri and Southern 
Illinois including Metropolitan St. 
Louis, on a fee basis. Box No. 1363, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., 
New York. 











SUPPORTING HOSPITAL PLAN 
Chicago Accident and Health Associa- 
tion Believes Members Should Carry 
Only Their Own Protection 

It has come to the attention of the 
Chicago Accident & Health Association 
that in some instances the so-called 
non-profit hospital associations are pub- 
licizing the fact that Chicago general 
agencies, manager's offices and com- 
panies are subscribing to their plan. 
The association says to its members: 
This tends to destroy some of the prin- 
ciples upon which your business is es- 
tablished. It is not the intention of the 
association to attempt to dictate policies 
that exist in your organization. How- 
ever, we merely wish to call your at- 
tention to the fact that these non-profit 
organizations sell their “hospital plan” 
largely on the extensive publicity, ad- 
vertising and expense extended by the 
general insurance field in acquainting tlie 
public with protection needs. 

“By the very nature of their set-up 
these hospital associations can do noth- 
ing to compensate you or your repre- 
sentatives for vour expenditures upon 
which they canitalize, and they encour- 
age the attitude taken by certain gov- 
ernmental agencies which aspire to be 
in competition with you by their very 
existence. 

“The association believes that if 
those engaging in the insurance business 
subscribe to the plan, they incite the 
invasion by non-insurance groups of the 
field, felt by insurance representatives 
to be peculiarly theirs, by virtue of their 
training, experience and investment of 
time and money.” 


Peace among all nations remains the 
chief objective of insurance companies 

In Britain today they have not yet 
found a satisfactory solution for insur- 
ing fixed property against war risks 
Polish people forgot all about premiums 
and policies, while the bombs were drop- 
ping. Even in our own country, if we 
were foolish enough to become involved 
in a long death-struggle, the danger of 
partial confiscation of reserve funds, 
under the pressure of “military neces 
sity,” cannot be entirely ignored. In 
times of extreme emergency, when thc 
very life of the state might be in 
jeopardy, it would be exceedingly diffi 
cult to explain the vital importance of 
maintaining adequate reserves for insur- 
ance, 

Americans might lose much more than 
economic security in a bitter war of 
exhaustion. In addition to precious hu- 
man lives, our very form of government 
would be endangered. War means mili- 
tary dictatorship. This time our democ- 
racy might never recover from this dis- 
ease. Thus, America feally has every- 
thing to lose and practically nothing to 
gain by war. 

In these days of international immor- 
ality, we must cling closely to our cher- 
ished ideals. It is easy to put aside in- 
excusable conduct by merely citing the 
example of others. However, to do so 
would be fatal to our future. 

With the passage of years, insurance 
has become a profession rather than a 
business. We hold a sacred trust for 
society—and for generations yet unborn 
Therefore, insurance must insist on pro- 
fessional ethics, similar to the highest 
ideals of the medical profession. As the 
great doctor of society, let us increase 
our service to the nation. so that it will 
stand out like a beacon light during the 
darkest days the world has seen in 
many years. 
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Jurisdiction of Federal and State 
Workmen’s Compensation Statutes 


Particular Need for Provision Respecting Interstate Railroad 
Cases; Only Real Uncertainty Relates to Rail 
Carriers; Status of Aviation 


— 
That 
jurisdiction 


involving 
state com- 


many-sided question 
of Federal and 
pensation acts was covered comprehen- 
sively by W. N. Mullen, San Francisco 
a paper presented before 
Amer- 


attorney, in 
the insurance law section of the 
ican Bar Association. Excerpts from Mr. 
Mullen’s paper follow: 

“The subject of Federal and state juris 
diction in compensation covers a 
broad field. It will be possible to touch 
only upon it rather briefly. What I 
say, therefor should be considered as 
a resume of the important elements to 
d in the determination of 
jurisdiction in parti- 
state 
Federal or 


Cases 


be consider 
whether or not the 
cular Cases (S Federal or 

“The quesiion of whether 
state law shall apply arises almost ex- 
clusively in connection with accidents 
occurring on navigable waters, in inter 
state ra‘lroad operations, and in projects 


in which the Federal Government has 
an interest. By the passage of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


pensation Act and the securing of com- 
pensation benefits to those injured while 
working on Federal projects much has 
been accomplished. When some provi- 
sion is made with respect to interstate 
railroad cases, particularly, then all in- 
juries will be promptly cared for, and 
delay and small settlements, made be- 
cause of the necessity of detailed invest- 
igation and resort to the courts for 
decision as to jurisdiction, will be avoided. 

“This law, of course, applies primarily 
to those repairing vessels and handling 


cargo aboard ship. The real test of its 

applicability is whether or not the em- 
ployment is maritime in nature 
Another Classification 

“There is also another class of cases 


where injury occurs on navigable waters 
while one is actually engaged in navi- 
gation but where the work being done 
is local in character. The state and 
Federal courts sustain their own commis- 
sions almost all cases where jurisdic- 
tion has been assumed in these border- 
line cases 


‘It had best be said that an injured 
employe, to come within the longshore- 
men’s act, must suffer his injury on navi- 
eable waters, his employment must be 
maritime, and his injury must occur un 
der circumstances which preclude state 
ompensat laws 1 roviding for re- 

ver\ 

“Tt Is someti s assumed that the 
states d not have juris liction ver 
interstate commerce activities, but this 
s a false assumption as it is only in the 





nnection 





case of injuries occurring in c 
with railroad common carriers engaged 
in nterstat transportation that Con- 
gress has taken such jurisdiction away 
from the states. Therefore, injuries aris- 
ing in connection with any other types 
of interstate transportation, with which 
I am familiar, properly come under the 
state’s jurisdiction 
Federal Liability Act 
“The liability of railroads acting in 
onnection with interstate transportation, 
I urse, s covered | the Federal 
I piovers Liabilit \ Said act is 
ecessarily restricted t loves of rail 
vad nimeon carriers, e1 ced in inter- 
tate transportation, and course, the 
mpl ve must be engaged, at the time of 
jury, in work directly related to inter- 
tate transportatior 
“If a train is made Wl nn part of 
interstate cars and in part of intrastate 
ars, the train is considered in inter- 
state transportation and anvone injured 
onnection with its oneration is ex- 
luded from state jurisdiction; but if 


train is purely intrastate, insofar as 


its cargo and terminus are concerned, 
the operation can be well considered as 
coming under state jurisdiction. 

“The temporary suspension of a train’s 
progress for repairs does not cause an 
emplove to lose his status as an employe 
in interstate transportation. 

Storing and Switching 

“Unless cars which have reached their 
destination are being stored on a siding, 
the interstate transit is not completed 
until they are unloaded after delivery 
to the consignee. This is true though 
the shipment contains ties of which the 
carrier is consignee. 

“The operator of a switch for an in- 
terstate train is engaged in interstate 
transportation and one checking cars 
which make up an interstate train; like- 
wise is without the state’s jurisdiction. 
Where an engine is withheld temporarily 
from the train, and is merely being re- 
paired between runs, one injured while 
so employed, comes under state coverage. 
However, if the engine were attached to 
a train which was interstate in character, 
while repairs were being made, it would 
be within Federal jurisdiction. In other 
words, the engine or train must be with- 
drawn from interstate transportation be- 
fore it losses that character. 

While Undergoing Repairs 

“The repair and maintenance of tracks 
used by interstate instrumentalities is 
considered interstate transportation. In 
the same category are the following: 
repair of bridges and clearing of tracks 
for an interstate operation, although the 
movement of the obstruction, standing 
alone, would be an intrastate act. The 
repairing of a track, leading to scales 
used by both inter- and intrastate cars, 
is an employment within the Federal 
act. But, if the scales used by both 
services are being repaired, such employ- 
ment comes under the state jurisdiction. 
While the cleaning up of snow and 
refuse around depots and the cleaning 
of track beds, generally, has been held 
to come under Federal jurisdiction, the 
building of depots and the like, is usually 
within state jurisdiction. 

“Likewise, the construction of a new 
road bed, prior to its use in interstate 
operations, is local in character and 
comes under state jurisdiction. The up- 


keep of signal systems, telegraph or 
power lines used in the operation of 
interstate railroads has been held to 


be interstate in character, but the put- 

ting in of a power line to be used in a 

repair shop falls within state jurisdiction. 

\lso, the pumping of water into a water 

tank for the drying of sand for a locomo- 

tive is not interstate in character. 
General Movement 

“If the instrumentality being worked 
upon, Or in connection with which work 
is being done, is in the general move- 
ment of carrying on interstate transpor- 
tation, although interstate freight may 
not be actually moved at the time, the 
employment is in interstate transporta- 
tion, and, therefore, lies without the state 
compensation jurisdiction. 

“That one who is sometimes engaged 
in interstate transportation may, at times, 
come under the longshoremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ act is evident, and it has 
been held that an employe, moving 
freight from a car on a float, used in 
transporting railroad cars over naviga- 
ble waters, comes under that act. 

“All those engaged in the operation 

f a train, intrastate in character, come 
under the Federal employers’ liability act, 
and, therefore, are excluded from state 
coverage. Pullman porters, not employed 
by a railroad, are uader state jurisdiction, 
but where pullman cars are owned joint- 
ly by the railroad and a pullman com- 
pany, the pullman porter then comes 
within Federal jurisdiction. In the same 


p 
category are express messengers and 
baggagemen. 

“There are many other operators in 


interstate transportation, of course, such 
as, busses and trucks, telephone, tele- 
graph and radio, etc. However, as before 
stated, because of the absence of Fed- 
eral legislation in connection with these 
activities, injuries occurring in employ- 
ments connected therewith come under 
state jurisdiction or are governed by 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act, depending upon the place of 
injury and the circumstances surrounding 
it, even though the business be typically 
interstate in character. 
Status of Aviation 

“In connection with aviation there have 
been some interesting decisions, but none 
are sufficiently conclusive to be of assist- 
ance. 

“Compensation benefits are provided 
for Federal employes and all civil em- 
ployes of the United States and the Pan- 
ama Railroad by the Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act (5 U. S. C. 
A. 751, et seg), and such act has been 
extended to include also the Civil Works 
Administration, employes of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, em- 
ployes of. the Panama Canal and the 
Alaska Engineering Commission, and 
employes of the Alaska Railroad. Never- 
theless, a surgeon in the Public Health 
Service, appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is an officer of the United States, 
and, therefore, not entitled to such bene- 
fits, and, on the same basis, neither is a 
United States district attorney nor an 
assistant United States district attor- 
ney. The Federal act covers emploves 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority but 
does not extend to employes of the In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission, cre- 
ated by a convention between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain, and does 


not extend to the naval and military 
forces of the United States or officers 
thereof. 


District of Columbia 

“The District of Columbia has a com- 
pensation act which by reference incor- 
porates almost entirely the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ act, and, 
therefore, anyone injured in the District 
of Columbia has recourse to benefits 
provided thereby. 

“There was a question at one time 
as to whether or not emploves of na- 
tional banks came within Federal or 
state jurisdiction, but it has been held 
that a national bank is a citizen of the 
state where it is located and its employes 
come under the compensation act of 
that state. 

“Since provision has been made by the 
Federal Government for members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. a state has 
no jurisdiction over any injuries suffered 
by them while performing services in 
and for the state in which application 
micht be filed 

“The Work Relief and Public Works 
Appropriation Act of 1938 created a 
limited tvpe of workmen’s compensation 
It has been held that, although such 
employes may be performing a service 
to a state, municipality or county, the 
purpose of the act is to create employ- 
ment, and if anything is contributed, 
it is contributed by the state to the 
Federal Government in the progress of 
such work. Consequently, injuries suf- 
fered in such work comes within Federal 
and not state jurisdiction. 

On Federal Property 

“Likewise, there is a special provision 
for Federal Sea Post clerks. Since their 
work is on vessels of navigation, a spe- 
cial provision was made for them be- 
cause no other provision existed for 
their care in the event of industrial in- 
jury. 

“Some time ago, industrial injuries 
occurring on Federal property located 
entirely within the confines of a state 
might, in some circumstances, have come 
under the jurisdiction of that state for 
compensation, depending upon the terms 
of the grant of the property to the 
Federal Government by the state. Now 
that has been changed by the Act of 
June, 1936, (40 U. S. C. A. 290). How- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Casualty Actuaries Told 
About U. S. Security 


w. R. WILLIAMSON TALKS HERE 


Over Fifty-Year Spread New Benefits 
(1939 Amendments) Will Cost No 
More Than Old 


W. R. Williamson, actuarial consult- 
ant of Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, discussed Social Security before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society at its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting last week 
here, basing his talk on some interest- 
ing charts. One of them had to do with 
the estimated benefit payments under the 
original act and under the 1939 amend- 


ments. 

Certain changes in benefits have been 
made in the 1939 amendments. Instead 
of a benefit based upon cumulative wages 
and following out a sort of individual 
philosophy benefits are being paid earlier, 
the first one in 1940, and the basis is 
the observed average wage. 

When there are two elderly people— 
a man and his wife over the age of 65— 
a be nefit 50% greater than the single life 
benefit is allotted, and this combination 
benefit may be said to have been arrived 
at by lowering the single life benefit the 
better to distribute the funds used. 

“Now, when there are two people more 
money is paid rather than the actuarial 
option sometimes granted to elderly an- 
nuitants that when there are two they 
can take less than when there is one,’ 
said Mr. Williamson. ‘There have been 
added benefits to the aged widows of 
one-half the combined benefits for the 
two lives or at a rate of 75% of the 
grant to the single life. There have been 
exchanged for the money-back tax re- 
turn benefits of the early act a definite 
provision for benefits upon the death of 
the covered employe, paying temporary 
annuities to orphan children until they 
are 18 unless they go to work earlier 
and also benefits to their widowed 
mother. 

“These benefits are not expensive, 
since young fathers with very young 
children and considerable after-periods 
of dependency have an extremely low 
death rate. Middle-aged fathers with 
slight increases in their death rates are 
apt to have older children with much 
briefer dependency periods, while very 
elderly fathers not yet retired generally 
have seen their children grow up and 
would require no such benefits. Mar- 
shaling the funds in lieu of death bene- 
fits on a banking basis to use them on 
an insurance basis for the survivors of 
dying employes takes very little more 
money over a long period of years than 
do the money-back death benefits and 


yet they are socially wise and are apt 


to reach a maximum outlay very soon 
since the temporary annuities are of 
very brief duration. 

“Apparently, over a fifty-year spread 
the new benefits will cost no more than 
the old under these assumptions. The 
dotted line in my chart indicates the 
revision of the three assumptions which 
I have already noted in this take: more 
members of the covered group, smaller 
per capita wages, lower mortality, earlier 
retirement. Comparing this with the 
costs under the original plan we have 
larger benefits up to 1965 and then dras- 
tically lower benefits. If one can com- 
pare flying wedges of this sort I think 
it fairly safe to say that the new pro- 
gram is more conservative than the old 
on the evidence I am showing on these 
man-made graphs.” 

Social insurance arises because society 
observes needs. “It arises, primarily, I 
believe, because relief outlays reach 
magnitudes uncomfortably high,” said 
the speaker. “Relief benefits seem awk- 
ward to incorporate in social planning. 
When they grow large they are paid 
not from current income but are too 
largely charged against the national in- 
come of the future. Society would be 
better served, if we are to have such 


relief outlays, to recognize that such re- 
lief outlays stem from inadequate social 
budgeting, from ignoring too many im- 
portant factors, and that an insurance 
program can more wisely be established 
aimed at the goal of paying as we go 
along, meeting from current incomes the 
cost of the benefits to those aged people 
who are now jobless and to those chil- 
dren who are now orphans. This cost 
must be borne by the national economy 
and must be planned for. Cleverly as 
benefits may be determined, social insur- 
deals essentially with cate astrophes—the 
absence of the job, the death of the 
wage earner. I believe that all of us 
hope that what Dr. Whitney has called 
conservation may continue to function, 
that we shall keep the number of our 
beneficiaries small, the number of ca- 
tastrophes at a minimum.” 





WHITFORD MADE PRESIDENT 

Officers elected by the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Southern Califor- 
nia November 15 were: president, Walter 
R. Whitford, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity; vice-president, W. C. Funden- 
berg, Fidelity & Deposit; secretary- 
treasurer, L. H. Schwobeda, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. The annual reports 
showed the association to be in splen- 
did condition. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DINNER 


American Surety, F. & C., Great Ameri- 
can, Equitable and Other Companies 
Among the Guests 

Among insurance men attending the 
171st annual banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
night of last week were these: 

Arthur F, Lafrentz, William E. McKell, Wil 
liam M. Tomlins, Jr., and Howard P, Dunham, 
American Surety; William J. Graham, Sterling 
Pierson, V. S. Welch, Frank A. Shailer, Dr. 
Robert M. Daley, Harley Lackey, Henry Greaves, 
Charles J. Martin, Alexander MeNeill of the 
Equitable. 

Hale Anderson, Harold K. Remington and 
Raymond N. Caverly, F. & C.; John J., Fred- 
erick, E. J., Charles and Edward King, Hooper- 
Holmes Bure au. 

Frederic W. Ecker, vice-president Metropoli- 
tan Life; Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman Home 
Life; C. W. Fairchild, general manager Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives; Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary National Asscciation of 
Insurance Agents; Vincent P. Wh'tsitt, general 
manager Association of Life oo 7 wry Presi- 
dents; William D. Winter, preside>t Atlantic 
Mutual; Edgar H. Boles, preside nt cecal Re- 
insurance; Jesse S. Phillirs, G. F. Michelhecher, 
George A. Peterson, M. P. Link, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity. 

Also Julian S. .Myric':. John H. Awtry, Maior 
Nicholas W. Muller, Kimball C. Atweod, i. 
Cecil P. Stewart, Louis F. Buffler, Elmer J, 
Hopper, Stanley J. Corsa. 


Thursday 


SAFETY MEETING PSYCHOLOGY 
M. E. Ferrari of Continental Casualty 
Gives “Don’ts” in Dealing With 
Fleet Truck Drivers 

Talking before the Casualty Engineers 
Association of (¢ Svc last Friday night, 
M. E. Ferrari, fleet engineer for the 
Continental Casualty Co., declared un- 
derstanding of skillful management in 
business is necessary to success. “In- 
ability to answer every question drivers 
may raise at a safety meeting is no dis- 
grace,’ said Mr. Ferrari, “so long as 
the engineer admits he does not know 
the answer but makes it his business 
to find out and relay it to the driver 
at the earliest possible date afterwards.” 

Mr. Ferrari warned his listeners 
against attempting to hold safety meet- 
ings of the “must not’ type. “Fleet 
truck drivers are human,” he said, “and 
while you can tell them what you want 
to do, it is bad practice to read off a 
long list of things which they ‘must not’ 
do. When the meeting takes this turn 
they speedily lose interest.” 


J. E. i eg DEAD 
J. Ernest Bouichou, A. & H. manaver 
in the Philadelphia ae of Globe In- 
demnity, died recently. He was 63; since 
1918 with the Globe. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Discuss Present War 


COMPARE WITH 1914- 18 CONFLICT 
See Situation Radically Different; Na- 
tions Had Made Preparations for 
Present Conflict 
Casualty 


The Friday session of the 


Actuarial Society was held in the Em- 
pire Lounge of the Biltmore Hotel, 
President Francis S. Perryman presid- 
ing, Three papers were presented, 
namely: “The Practice of Workmen’s 
Compensation Ratemaking as Illustrated 
by the 1939 Revision of New York 
Rates,” by Charles M. Graham; “Merit 


Rating—the Proposed Multi-Split Ex- 
perience Rating Plan and the Present 
Experience Rating Plan,” by J. J. Smick, 


Monopoly of Compensation 
Laboratory Test of Govern- 
Business; Analyses of the Re- 
Audit of the Ohio State 
Insurance Fund,” by Winfield W. Greene 

An informal discussion was held on 
the subject “Probable Effects of the War 
Upon Casualty Business in the United 
States.” Those participating in the dis- 
cussion were |. A. Mills, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty; Russell P. Goddard, 
American Mutual Liability; Gregory C 


and “State 
Insurance 
ment im 

cent Actuarial 


Kelly, Pennsylvania Compensation Rat- 
ing & Inspection Bureau; Thomas F. 
Tarbell, Travelers; Hiram O. Van Tuyl, 
London Guarantee & Accident; Ralph 
H. Blanchard, School of Business, Co- 


lumbia University; President Francis S. 
Perryman 
Agree About War Fundamentals 


The general trend of the discussion 


indicated little real difference of opinion. 
It was generally agreed that the effect 
of the war depended upon its duration 


duration, the 
slight lt ot 


and intensity. If of short 
effect would probably be 
long duration and characterized by huge 
national efforts, and especially if this 
country were drawn in, the effects would 
follow more or less after those in the 
World War of 1914-1918, but would, in 
all probability, be less marked. 


It was pointed out that the situation 


was radically different. In 1914 most 
nations were entirely unprepared and 
even the central powers were not pre- 


pared for a contest so long and so se- 
vere. The first effect was a devastating 
shock to all economic functions which 
necessitated the closing of the Stock 
Exchanges for prolonged periods. The 
effect was a sudden and enor- 
mous emergency demand for supplies 
of all kinds and for munitions of war 
at prices dictated by extreme necessity. 
The productive machinery was geared 
up to an extreme pitch and was greatly 
enlarged, modified and_ reorganized. 
Prices of foods, clothes and all other 
necessities of life increased rapidly as 
too did prices of labor. All types of 
insurance experienced great increases in 


second 


premium income, collateral to the gen- 
eral prosperity and activity, the effect 
being the greatest in those lines of in- 
surance directly connected with indus- 
try. At the same time, there was a 
general increase in the cost of doing 


collateral consequences 
and underwriting 
also a profound 


business; some 
affected loss ratios 
practices There was 
effect upon company investments. Hold- 
ings of foreign bonds underwent a not- 
able depreciation and the general effect 
of the increased business activity was 
to make stock investments increase rap- 
idly in market price, but to interject 
a certain element of doubt into the value 
of bond 
War Was Not Surprise to Most Nations 
The present war had been foreseen 
for some time Most of the great na- 
tions had made elaborate preparations, 
accumulating heavy stocks of munitions 
and supplies; and for months prior to 


investments 


the outbreak of hostilities it was realized 
that only a miracle, or a sudden reversal 
f policy on the part of the great na- 
tions, could avert war. Thus, when war 
actually bap occur, there was no sudden 
disruption of economic functions. Stock 
Exchanges were not closed There was 


not a large and immediate demand on 
anything approaching the scale of the 
preceding war, though enough to indi- 
cate an increased activity in certain lines 
of manufacturing, with the prospect of 
an increased demand if the war should 
prove long and serious. But the in- 
creased activity bids fair to be orderly 
and not likely to require for some time 
a great modification of the existing in- 
dustrial organization. Prices up to date 
have not exhibited sudden rises. Thus, 
the effect on insurance bids fair to be 
less sudden and less marked. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

had in the 
serious 
young 


Workmen’s Compensation 
War of 1914-1918 a peculiarly 
experience. It was then a very 
line, only about three years old, and its 
rating methods were in their infancy. 
The effect of war conditions was to alter 
entirely the industrial picture, and to 
produce, through increased industrial ac- 


tivity and through the interjection of 
large forces of untrained employes, a 
vreat and sudden increase in accident 
frequency and accident severity. This 
gave underwriters a fright, and a sub- 
stantial increase of rates was made in 
1917, just at the time when war condi- 


tions were increasing payrolls, thus pro- 
ducing a flood of premium and, at the 
same time, increases in wage scale, and 


strong motives to reduce malingering, 
both of them tending to reduce loss 
ratios. 
Some huge profits were realized which =, : P A 
led to a ceneral reduction of rates in  #%msurance tennis championship tournament ; 
1919-1920, a reduction which was made 
at exactly the wrong time, producing 


losses which rapidly wiped out the prof- 
its. Workmen’s Compensation enters 


the donor, Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New York. 
final match Mr. Nesbitt beat Mr. Taylor in straight sets by the score of 6—4, 6—4. 
Mr. Nesbitt’s name will be inscribed on the Julian S. Myrick Trophy. 





Left to right—Roger C. Taylor, Fidelity & Casualty, runner-up in New York 


Ben Gold, chairman of the tournament; 


Carl Nesbitt, Phoenix Assurance, winner of the cup which he is receiving from 


In the 








this war with a well-developed rate- 
making machinery and methods tested in to be so marked. On the porn eer 
extremes of prosperity and depression. its rate levels are now low and _ the 
It is not likely to experience conditions rating system in force will in most states 
as extreme as in the preceding war. It forbid the interjection of a contingency 


will profit by increase of business ac- factor until some very considerable un- 
tivity in the form of increased premium  derwriting profit accumulations have 
income, have some increases in expense been wiped out. The prospect for this 


if prices and wages show a marked rise; line is on the whole not unfavorable. 
but increases in accident frequency and \utomobile insurance experienced dur- 
accident severity do not appear likely ing the last war a reduction in accident 


54 ears of . 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 





The cornstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis.. being on 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 
tion of the Preferred. 


Aut om obi l, aAestihead Burg é ry 
Plate Glass Liability 





THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 











frequency and accident frequency is now 
low. Rates also are low with little 
margin to take up an increase in acci- 
dent frequency which might readily hap- 
pen due to a war-time psychology. If 
the war involved this country, there 
might be a diversion of many private 
cars to purposes connected with the war, 
and entail at the same time a reduction 
ot use of private cars in order to con- 
gasoline. It is possible also that 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Compensation Acts 


serve 


(Continued from Page 38) 
ever, it is provided that the United 
States in no way relinquishes its juris- 
diction for any purpose over the prop- 


except for the purpose of 
workmen’s com- 


ety named, 
providing a means for 


pensation. While it seems from the 
statute that a state workmen’s compen- 
sation act may apply, it is not clear 


whether the injured person may or may 
not elect to pursue a common law 
remedy in the state court, as he could 
have done prior to the enactment of the 
statute. 

“The only 
with respect to 
if injured, must 
law if injured in 
tion. Much would be 
the way of speedy and certain relief 
if jurisdiction were given to the state 
in which the injuries occur, as has been 
done with respect to Federal parks. If 
a special Federal compensation act were 
passed to cover such injuries the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction would still remain, 
but with the legislation I have suggested 
there would be avoided complications of 
jurisdiction now existant, bound to arise 
when the Federal government takes over 
control of interstate transportation with 
respect to trucking, bus operation and 
aviation which is not far off. This, too, 
will prevent the argument which now 
exists as to whether such an employe 
should apply for compensation where in- 
jured or where his contract of hire was 
entered into.” 


real uncertainty now is 
railroad employes who, 
restore to actions at 
interstate transporta- 
accomplished _in 


SPECIAL FOR GLENS FALLS 

Glens Falls Indemnity announces ap- 
pointment of J. Arthur Blanchard as 
special agent for eastern New York, 
southern Vermont and western Massa- 
chusetts. He has been active in the area 
around Poughkeepsie. 
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: ENGINEERING 
“> FOR CONSERVATION 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


ASUALTY policyholders are increasingly TNA representatives are particularly 
aware of the fact that well-organized fortunate in this regard, for the 


accident prevention work can PAY DIVI- 
DENDS in improved production, better em- /ETNA’S ENGINEERING AND 
INSPECTION SERVICE 


ployee morale and lower insurance costs. 

is much appreciated and is highly reeommend- 
§ More and more insurance producers are ed by all who experience its many benefits. 
realizing that it is PROFITABLE for them 
to emphasize safety engineering as one of the J IF YOU would like to know more about 
principal features they have to offer their how this important phase of our business can 
present and future clients. aid your business, your inquiries are invited. 


The Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


and affiliated companies 
THE AZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Winfield W. Greene Questions the I 
Status of Ohio's Compensation Fund 


Winfleld W Greene, vice-president situation is that the incurred losses EXCESS NDERWRITERS i 
bat -_ shown in the industry group experience U ? NC. 




















and secretary, General Reinsurance He t: 
P 8) ar », they re- 
Corp., read a paper on state monopoly (I tble 18) are understatec Le., t aie 
; ' lect inadequate reserves in respect ot 
of compensation imnsurance velore the _ — lrTre ; 
; the accidents which have occurred in JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. MORTIMER D. PIER 
Casualty Actuarial Socicty’s annual meet the period 1933-37. We find plenty of 
ine in New York November 16, which substantiation for this impression in the PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
was a sequel to one of the same title new report. , 
lel ; erate” “We find not only that this reserve 
Genverss OF Ban 6s & Preaeoe oO deficiency is substantial, but that it has 
dress to the society in 1936. The pres manifested itself in each of the latest 90 John Street - New Y ork, N. 
ent paper reterred in its title to com five years, and in increasing degree. This 


deficiency, which as the new report : ee ee 2 a 


shows arose because ‘it was necessary to 
DETECTION OF FRAUDS 


st of go n 1 business an as : 
sest WESRRENS. 0. STN and wa strengthen the reserves on claims | ot 


designated as Part II, an analysis of prior vear’s ranges in amount from $1,- : Actuaries 


audit” of the Ohio State 537,063 in 1933 to $5,519,784 in 1937. Jacob S. Seidman, Public Accountant, 





pensation insurance as the laboratory 


the “actuarial (Continued from Page 40) 


: — is iainer’ seminal ' ; Gives Research Institute Ideas on 
Insurance Fund, made by Woodward & There is every indication, then, that - San, icant liti iol ie 
Fondiller, consulting actuaries, New reserve situation is getting worse rather = : 3 : war conditions might make it cost more 
York, and dated December 22, 1938. The than better. Jacob S. Seidman, New York, of the — to — — On account OF 2 — 
same firm made an “actuarial survey” Claim Cost public accountant firm bearing his name, TT ess <a ii wer-el ogee oid ards 
ene — " eee ° : ; ie surety bond business would seem 
— November 26, ys . Elucidating his conclusions in consid- was speaker at a meeting of the Risk Nite tn experience an increase in pr 
r. Greene referred to the actuarie - » ‘ - Gr . i od: “We : . I , ie. a : aa 
tien a De a es erable detail Mr. Greene continued: “We — Research Institute, Inc. in New York mium volume. It might also experience 
statement in their 1938 survey that vari have. therefore, two figures to consider ' < : > - 
vehi November 16. He said that more than an increase in losses. In the last war, 


us formulae used by the fund's actuary am | -| : jue to 
: : as a measure of the claim cost due t 4 . . 
. price increases hit contractors very hard, 








were found to be correct, the reserves {he accidents of 1933-37. 1. That of $67,-  $200,000,000 is lost each year through * 7 ge os 
= “ ' . : ees: . - 4 ita _ making if impossible to complete out- 
adequate and “the solvency of the fund 084.734 built up from the accident year employe frauds and that the average ott fin 3 ne t at a | 4 
~ 4 < - « ye « « Ss E 
is unquestionable; that it has been op figures appearing in the new report, up- man who commits fraud is about 36 jo scene coeee  guine BP cvs 
erated successfully for more than twen- in evidence contained in the old and the ‘ : ld rene ge sencug “ 100 . in many cases proved ruinous, Some- 
ty-five years,” ete rt to (a) adjustment for the $3,000 old, married, earns from $2,100 to thing of the sort is, of course, possible 
. ‘ , new reports as to (| ac s - ( : - . - « matec ° ° ° 
P P ‘ Cc t ] ; Bearapicass 6s pices $3,000 a year, owns a car, participates jn this war, though up to date the in- 
ure Fremium Cost deduction of interest and (b) reserve de in social and community work anddrinks — creases j es sell da. Gendies Keown Like 
prraeee ager aa or ther weal eo creases in price and in wages seem lik 
Mr. Greene says that this new report herency through the tenth  vatuati very moderately. The offender has gen- by 40. the. aanre tncdecate 
contains no direct retutation of his dem Phis figure, which as we have just ob- erally been employed with his firm for : lies nen Weneaiiiineaie 
onstration that for the period 1920-1933 served is probably too low, indicates that more than five years and reached a eas i ; ; 
the pure premium cost of the Ohio fund the pure premiums in Table 18 of the — position of trust by honesty and com- The effect of the war on investments 
was 38% higher than that of the corre new report should be increa ed 29% petent effort. He may occupy any posi- 2nd securities may be stated as a gen 
sponding period in New York, New Jet 2. That of $73,079,703, which is the « cal tion from watchman to president. Mr. eral increase in the value ol stock m- 
sev and Massachusetts upon the Ohio ecndar year figure from the Gain and = Seidman continued: vestments and the interjection of a doubt 
benefit level. He continued Loss Exhibit, reduced, as shown in Lines “It is impossible to know how much as to the value of bond investments. All 
“The tremendous reduction in pure (11) and (12) of Table II, to eliminate more than $200,000,000 a year is stolen Nations are carrying heavy loads of 
premium indicated by Table 18 of the certain claims not charveable to the ex-— Hecause not all the frauds that are bonded indebtedness. The same is true 
new report would, on the face of it, perience of the insured employers. This — perpetrated come to light. The method of many governmental subdivisions. A 
stronely suggest that all or the greater figure, which represents the amount of selected for wrong-doing is generally of prolongation of war might bring about 
part of the p iot monstr ‘ claim cost which the private assured of 4 © ceili ts huge defaults on public debt, or forced 
part t the previously demonstrated ab i , 4 sagee dal a character that sooner or tater ‘must 4 
normal excess of the Ohio benefit cost the Fund had to pay for in 1933-37, In- come to lieht if restitution is not made, Tearrangements of governmental obliga- 
meta Megat gh line: age tec ipa pe dicate s that the pure preminms in Table Generally the plan is to grab the cash tions, involving a marking down of both 
has now been suddenly and miraculously 18 should be increased 40.5%. on its way into the company and hope principal and interest. There is in addi 
wiped out . . Jeb Fer Casualty Incurance that the money will not be missed for tion the prcser sys of currency a 
It was noted by the speaker that the \¢ another point Mr. Greene said: “I Some time. ‘ hecking by auditors does Which, if carried to extremes would ma- 
. 4 ) e Te) ) mee Si : > : » > y 
captions of several columns in tabular a nie aa a et: tes what 20 alwavs uncover frauds because the  terially impair the value of outst inding 
‘ “ 9 : n ask, as du ire ars ago, iat ; ntster > aa 
matter in the new “audit” differ trom aitithcntlan come teats he te sank ahabe"s audits mav be too limited in scope or obligations of fixed principal and inter 
similar ones in the older “survey.” He yus' erm 1 i at Bore ha pate the auditor, who is after all only human est. There can be no reasonable ques- 
1 ’ ! initiating oO co nuing < . “ “ . —™ -_ : ic hur P 
vudded \ f y concrete idea of the f this kind in the workmen's compenss may momentarily let down his guard. tion that the economic cost of war, 
peep t the problem confronting tion field, the automobile liability field Mr. Seidman suggested that in frus- even if this nation is not an active par 
us will be formed when [T point out that . anv. other o. ld wh sats sin be served [tation of many of these frauds, cash ticipant, will ultimately produce reper- 
, , ( anv o Ci : enti sen P k: ‘ ; is 
the new report contains no less than, o Ritual Timeeene can be checked at the gatewav by having cussions here that will be felt most 
- ' 1° ) 1 < Ins . . - . © ciane 7 - = ». aie . ¢ P 
ive different figures relating to claims a ppt Be weg ae a an employe who is in no way connected Noticeably in security values, and it may 
' 2 2° P ’ O% 0 il Ne 1 - . ° - . ~~ e « . - > ) 
incurred for the period 1933-37 for the nonsible representatives of labor, or of with the bookkeeping departments keep be expected also that in the wake ot 
‘Private Fund." These varied trom $52, the | ral C ver ; ent ty oO eee record of all incoming monies war will follow waves of depression and 
~ - »4- ( eaeral move»rnin ‘i * Ss or . ‘ 9 aonati e . ve ~ee *rease 
014,000 to $74,825,215. Mr. Greene pr committed t tate monopoly as to ig Tampering with customers’ accounts Stagnation, and a general increase in 
1 COMMITEE oO st TIOOTLEyp « .” . . ati -" (re are : oT 
ceeded sare the facts concerning it. once they °2" largely be controlled by checking taxation. Thus, there are a number ot 
nore r¢ acts conce  & ( - 3 - ° ~ “a oa > ae * . \Y- 
Reserve Deficiency Indicated aa araaleiad itll th cian iia: Olek dain the statement of the account with each points in which the war may be ex 
i . a eee es customer, through verificati ronnie pected to affect casualty insurance, the 
e fon | - +} ae | Ne er, rough verihcation requests : 
Phe cure show I e Gain and hand, it is, as T see distinctly the job . ~ genes : “i lecree depending the extent, the in- 
: es evan 2 sent out by the auditors. Registration of degree depending on the extent, th 
Loss Ac exceeds at i he ex of the casualty “eh ss, if it is at all waidien oak dui ' aaiiie ; tensity and the duration of the war 
erience table by almost $22,000,000. On interested in its own survival, to collate ak A ¥ | oe ee oe o vaults on : : 
- = 4 A 4 - : . . a . x vhen a eas wo persons are presen gies eine os 
he face of it, it does not appear likely these facts conscientiously and display : . 
thy sien. aac ee oe - .. ae ; a will close the door to some of the chi- STATON GENERAL AGENT 
at interest, catastr é sses and oc- them widelv and persistently. In this saieiie ania ti P . theteoed cs ; Philadelphi 
; ; ; 1 . . . . anery with secu S cering j r adelphia, 
‘upational disease sses can possibly task, which is quite as urgently impor-  ‘‘ 2 eg eee AyroOu tinkering . C, Staton, formerly of Philadel 
re ia ol gE se ee see age iegP oe apie hes eae can be minimized if the duties of making has opened an office in Los Angeles as 
make up this difference, and upon in tant to the public as it is to our business, : : 
vestigation we find that thev do not this paper, in the nature of things, can the payroll and paying off the men’ general agent ior accident and health 
- " = ail are divorced, and the men are required lines, General Accident. The office will 


‘The first impression created by this be only the beginning . ¢ : 
to sign for the amounts they receive. handle both monthly premium and com- 





ee — — a Increased use of surprise audits may also mercial business. Mr. Staton has been 
he an_ effective stop-gap to employe’ with the Aetna Life in Boston and the 
frauds. Employers’ Liability in Philadelphia. 














By RAY MURPHY, Assistant General Manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


* * * “If it had not been for the capital stock companies, constantly 
urged to greater efforts by the spur of competition, the cost of 
insurance would be considerably more than it is now. The re- 
search and education they have conducted in the field of accident 
prevention has not been approached by any cooperative or mutual 

group... 

S b d C * * * “Through the National Conservation Bureau, accident prevention 

Ca Oar Surety ompany division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
these capital stock companies are carrying their safety program 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS forward on every front. This year we witness a tremendous reduc- 
tion in traffic fatalities. It is no mere coincidence.” 


from “WHAT IS AMERICAN?” 





Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 


cotsliipaatis NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO. 


ss . —— rE: : Member, Association of Casualty & Surety Executives, and 
~ vay © ° o ° - a : 2 . 
80 John Street, N. Y. WHitehall 3-1484 National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 












































